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INVITATION. 


ieee are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


I" the course of a month it will probably be 
‘moving day’’ for the government printing- 
office at Washington—a protracted day at that, 
for it will take time to transfer seven hundred 
and fifty tons of type, one hundred and twenty- 
seven presses and the rest of an enormous 
“plant’’ to the splendid new building pictured 
on the front-cover page. But it is safe to say 
that long before the next session of Congress 
begins every press will be geared to its indi- 
vidual electric motor, all the other material 
will be in place, and the thirty-five hundred 
employés of the largest printing-office in the 
world will be ready to meet any demand that 
Congress and the departments may make. 

The structure at present occupied by the 


government printers represents buildings and 


additions erected in 1860, 1865, 1870 and 1879. 
The new building adjoins the old one at the 
corner of North Capitol and G Streets, and 
covers about one and two-thirds acres. Ground 
was broken for it in July, 1899. It has a steel 
frame faced with red sandstone and brick, 
is seven stories high, one hundred and twenty- 
three feet to the cornice, and will give a floor 
area of about nine acres. Never was a more 
thorough job done, the engineers say, and it 
will be safe to pile upon the floors a weight of 
more than forty thousand tons. 

Every citizen comes in contact with more or 
less of the output of the government printing- 
office, and no one needs to be told that it com- 
prises practically everything in the form of 
printed matter, from a single-page circular to a 
work in many volumes. Large orders, to be 
turned off in little time, are daily incidents in 
its routine. The rapidity and thoroughness 
with which work can be done was illustrated 
in the case of President McKinley’s message 
transmitting the report of the naval court of 
inquiry upon the destruction of the battle-ship 
Maine. ‘That publication consisted of two 
hundred and ninety-eight pages of reading- 
matter, with twenty-four full-page engravings 
and one lithograph in colors; and although the 
originals of the illustrations were not in pos- 
session of the office until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the manuscript was not received 
until three hours later, complete printed copies 
of the book were on the desks of Senators and 
Representatives at ten o’clock on the following 
morning. i 


| eer: Theological Seminary purposes to 
celebrate on October 5th the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Jonathan Edwards, 
the theologian and metaphysician. It is fitting 
that Andover Hill be the scene of the com- 
memoration. Through generations the semi- 
nary has been a center of light and learning. 
The mighty man who died at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-four years has roused 
criticism and inspired eulogy to a degree that 
certifies to his power as a reasoner and contro- 
versialist. The treatise on ‘‘The Religious 
Affections,”” the essay on ‘‘The Freedom of 
the Will,’”? and the other works he published 
constitute a treasury of argument and devotion 
whose wealth the world has recognized in full. 
A generation which is charged with undue 
love of bustle and chatter may well pause to 
ascend the solemn heights of that mountainous 
system of theology, with its sunshine and 
shadow so wonderfully mingled, its thunderings 
and lightnings and its vales of repose and peace. 
New Hampshire has six living ex-governors. 
So has New York. Of New York’s six, 
one has been President twice, another is Presi- 
dent now, a third has been Vice-President, and 
perhaps others among them would hardly admit 
that they are outside the range of “ possibili- 
ties.” This prompts a Vermont paper to 
remark that ‘‘the relations between the presi- 
dency and the governorship seem rather more 
close in New York than they are in New 
Hampshire. ’’ ee. 
Cm young women in Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, recently formed a servant-girls’ 


union—but probably they would never have | 


done it had they thought of the New York 
daily papers. 





loaded for a sensation, a swarm of reporters 
descended on Holyoke, and soon had the poor 
girls so terrorized that they did not dare to set 
foot on the street. As for the union itself, it 
is difficult to tell, at present, just what the 
girls aimed at; most of the newspaper accounts 
are tinged with red and yellow; but a fair 
presumption is that they want more money for 
less work. A great many people are afflicted 
with that complaint, and it will be interesting 
to wait and see whether the Holyoke girls 
have better luck than the majority, and get 
cured. — 
' is an age of short pastorates, and each excep- 
tion to the rule of comparative brevity is 
worthy of record. A long ministry is brought 
especially to notice by the program for the two 
hundred and fiftieth celebration of the town of 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, appointed for June 
30th. Fifty years ago Rev. George M. Bartol, 
brother of the late Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, 
was active, as one of the ministers of the village, 
in the commemoration of the two centuries of 
life which Lancaster had seen. In the coming 
celebration Doctor Bartol, still the pastor of the 
old parish of the town, will bear an important | a 
part. 


7 largest subordinate grange in the United 
States, it is said, is that in Turner, Maine, 
and it seems to be as enterprising as its size 
would indicate. Recently it started a move- 
ment to maintain a free bed for grangers at the 
Lewiston hospital. ‘The bed costs two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year, and as there are 
eighteen granges in Androscoggin County, the 
cost to each will be less than fifteen dollars. 
Here is a deed that deserves emulation in 
every region where granges flourish and hos- 
pitals are found; for the free bed may mean 
renewal of life to many a brother and sister the 
order could not afford to lose. 
A variety of interstate commerce that nobody 
in this region wants any law against is the 
shipping away of foxes. To be sure, not much 
of it is done; but two litters of young ones, 
thirteen in all, together with a fine full-grown 
female, were recently expressed from Amherst, 
Massachusetts, to South Carolina. These were 
a native product, and in splendid condition, 
that is, equal to a good deal of expensive mis- 
chief. How glad the South Carolina sports- 
men will be to see the foxes come! How 
delighted the Amherst farmers were to see 
them go! 
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STRONG EGG - SHELLS. 


hristopher Columbus was a mere child when 

it came to experimenting with eggs. The 

first information given to the world of the actual 

enormous strength of the egg-shell is furnished 

by Prof. Albert E. Guy, in an article by him 
in. the anges Machinist. 


Through an ingenious process the tests were 
made on a number of eggs to determine the 
internal and external pressure they were capable 
of withstanding. The tests showed, said Mr. 
Guy, that the average shell was able to with- 
stand an internal pressure of slightly more than 
forty-eight pounds to the square inch before 
fracturing. One shell did not fail until the 
pressure rose to sixty-five pounds to the square 
inch, and two others did not ——— antil a 
pressure of sixty pounds was attained 

In testing the resistance of the shell to external 
pressure, it was found that the average hydro- 
static pressure that produced failure was five 
hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch. 
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A USEFUL TEA-BALL. 


ary, what is the matter with your tea? It 

is unearthly !’”’ exclaimed a caller one day, 

who happened in at the hour for tea. A Balti- 
more paper tells what the trouble was. 


Surprised, the hostess hastened to brew a 
second pot ‘of tea, filling the tea-ball with the 
utmost nicety of proportion, and adding just the 
correct number of cherries and bits of lemon. 
The second brewing was no better than the first, 
and then she called the new maid. 

“Have you been using the Chinese teapot for 
any other purpose than tea, or have you got any- 
thing mixed with the tea?” she inquired. 

“Oh, no, miss,” briskly responded the maid 
then added retlectively “but I found the tea-ball 
so nice to swing the bits of soap round in the 
dish-pan that I have been using it. Only I 
meant to take all the dry bits of soap out before 
I put in the tea.” 
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TERRIBLY UPSET. 


he dangers of an “upset system’ are illus- 
trated by the small girl’s response in a brief 
item in the Baltimore T'elegram : 


“You must be awfully careful, darling,” said 
her mother. “The doctor says your system is 
all upset.”’ 

. es, it is, mama,” replied the little girl, 
* "cause my foot’s asleep, and people must be 
terribly upset when they go to sleep at the 
wrong end,’”’ 


Cay 


. a 


THE PROPER SIZE. 


customer entered the coal dealer’s office and 
asked for a ton of coal. The Chicago News 
reports the conversation thus: 
“Ves, sir,” said the dealer. “What size?” 
“Well, if it isn’t asking too much, I’d like to 


Call 


With note-books and cameras | havea two-thousand-pound ton.” 








The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON Institute and_Train- 


ing School. STAMMERERS 128 Tremont St. Boston. 
SHORTHAND dda insttuction dayand’eyeuing: 
none too old to learn. Call or send Ty 4 ie) n 
. Boston © 1 College, 18 Boylston St. "Boston. 
Williston Seminary Academy for Boys. 
Fyepenes for college or scientific eand d'medical ——— 











Fat e ed laboratories in Ph Chemistry and 
Biol iggy. 8 Rew Athos Field, ie eee aoa wt Fi ‘htawa) 
track JOSEPH H. 





Miss ania Coolidge Rust’s Freel School 
Kindergarten Normal Classes. © Preparatory — 


raduate 
urses. Music on kinder; 


Catalogue. Address MISS B ven pretties ith ston, Mass. 
ROCK RI DGE HALL. 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ‘et a compre- 
hensive idea of the school, send for BT and hana. 
some booklet of views of picturesque and historic 
surroundings. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fourth year opens 
mee 5% 16th. —s instruction in actual + omeng ice. 


H. JACKSO 
Near yoity Hospital, § 
, Universit sity 


gineering, C Seoakcee 

w. Elective courses in an 
History, ete. Military i 
about. ayear. Geo. Emory 


MY SITUATION 


With PPAELZER, WALKER & Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—JOSEPHINE M. DovGLAss, So. Framingham. Write to 
Burdett College,694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 2, % and Sep- 
tember 8, 9, 1908. For circulars, address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 








N, M., M. D., REGIST 
Shawmut Avenue, BOSTON, Mass. 


of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Mechanical, Electrical En- 
, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
ges, Scien 

















CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
dy Ww m. Lo- 
cation amongthe hills of Northesn central Mase 
1100 feet above sea-level. Lew 2 a > —_ 
Bos” strong Mh a “Denne —- Well 
itudy. ng Music De men a 
Laborato: ~%4 Large Gymnasi a“. ones 
Field. Certificate ‘Admits Leading’ Col 
to pose & all necessary fe for tek 
room, tuition, ete. Catalogue sent on request. 
H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 














STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘4x2" 


For Both Sexes. Seventh year be; Sep feemre 10, 
1908. First examination for — mn, June 25 and 26. 
Second e ‘and > 1908. 





In connection with the regular 4 course, ample 
aoe =F is pesaneses in the schools of Lowell for 
observation and practice. A two years’ normal comes 
in kindergarten ning is offered, also a po 
course of one year. swerve ndergarten rooms ; for 
practice have been furnished by the city of Lowell. 


For further information, address F. F. COBURN, PRIN. 





SLADE’S 


= Salad 
An absolutely pure 

——— | salad dressing, made 
Atap casal) from the freshest and 
| ——=<4 most wholesome ingre- 
Ct) [XS dients. 

YO Contains No Oit, 

wOS AS Eoprerwations 


~° Adulterations. 
YH The Most, Delicious 
Salad Dressing Known. 


4a Ask your Grocer for it. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., 13 India St., Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBuRY, Mass. Individual poaching. Send for 
pictures and circular. F. APP, 5. B. 


This School Fits its Students 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurs 


through s study course in the 
theory of p Boorse by carefully pre- 
— res and person rsonal corre- 
upon application to the school. 

of Nursing, 


218 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Mass. College of Embalming. 


Chartered under Laws of Massachusetts. ) 
Established in Boston and New York City. 
Complete Course in the Art of a meres 

and Funeral Directing 


TERM: 6 Weeks. Diplom: ie ‘Union. 
first-c’ — te standing in anys Tee 4 the Union. 
Employment Bureau 
Booklet Free. Address all pan to 
311 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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= ICOLORADO 


ful eal countiey © of health-giving, light, dry a 
scenery is the id place to spend yo 


“coment Vacation 


A country perfectly opted for gither rest, recreation 
or sport, e — -4- hotels and boardi ng 
places laces ad to any man’s means. Me is an inex 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one t 
from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other by ey rinted 
matter about Colorado will be - free H 


—er W. B. KNISKER Licey 
-W. Ry., 22 Fifth git Ihicago. 
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are always in demand! 
Hundreds and Hundreds 
of them are to-day filling 
good paying situations as 
bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, etc., in and around 
Greater Boston. 

Actual Business from 
the Start, Individual In- 
struction, and the. thor- 
oughness of Burdett 
methods explain the suc- 
cess of the graduates as 
well as the popularity of 
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the institution. 












Open for visitors all summer. 
BURDETT COLLEGE a 
Actual Business and Shorthand, 
694 Washington St., Boston. 
Prospectus Free. 
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, BILLERICA,MASS. , 
ie 
The Only Home Military School 
in New England. 

In a beautiful and healthful New England 
village, rg miles from Boston, is located this 
strictly select Family School. The num- 
ber of pupils is limited to forty. The 
buildings are new, with all modern sanitary 
improvements. Outdoor sports are found 
here in perfection. Rowing and fishing on 
the old Concord; baseball, football, lawn- 
tennis and gymnasium sports — for which 


there is ample room on the sixty acres 
included in the school grounds. The 





college, school of technology, and business. 
requisite — good moral character. 


Send for Wlustrated Booklet. 





excellent military training is an attractive feature of the school. 
No examinations for entrance required. 
Special care and training to young boys. 
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The courses of study fit for any 
Only 
Terms, $500. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Principal. 
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Vax RUTH!’’ An eager 
1Q) whisper shrilled 





through the keyhole. 
y SS ‘*Philippa’s gone, isn’t she? 

I take your blue-print pillow, just for pe 
evening, you know? And I’d like the poppy 
one, too. Angeline’s cushions are all so 
shabby.’’ 

**Certainly, Marion.’’ 

Another rap. <A dark curly head was thrust 
cautiously in at the door. 

‘*Coast clear? Ruth, Angeline wants to know 
if you’!l let me take over your kettle and chafing- 
dish. She broke her ket- 
tle handle last week, and 
the blazer leaks badly. 
No, you needn’t go with 
me, dear; John is waiting 
to carry them over, and 
I’ll hold the umbrella for 
him. Drenched ? I 
should say I was! It’s 
just pouring. May I send 
him back for the candle- 
sticks and that dear relief ? 
They’ll help out ever so 
much. Good-by!’’ 

‘“*Ruth!’’ Marion tapped 
again. ‘‘Do you mind if 
I take your Navajo blan- 
ket and that Moorish 
background? 1’ll pin it 
up carefully. Angeline’s 
walls are simply dappled 
with spots, where she put 
out the fire the other day.’’ 

**Allright. ‘Take any- 
thing you like.’’ 

Ruth flung her history 


seat and stood up. ‘The 
rain-dimmed afternoon 
light revealed a stooped, 
slender girl, whose anx- 
ious face and thin, tense 
hands, still hardened at 
the finger-tips, were curi- 
ously out of tone with her 
frilled, dainty dress and 
with the beauty of the 
room. That study was 
the pride of her dormi- 
tory, with its inlaid and q 
polished floor, its heaped lal 
furs and cushions, its 
carvings and pictures, its 
marvels of silver and ivory 
and pearl. 

Ruth swept its glories 
with an odd glance. This 
was one of the days when 
every scrap of carving, every shape in the 
tapestry, seemed to take on eyes and tongue of 
malice, to tease and daunt her. 

All her life, from her motherless baby days to 
her still lonelier girlhood, she had fought poverty 
face to face. At fourteen, when the orphanage 
could no longer maintain her, she had gone into 
a factory, and had risen before dawn month after 
month, year after year, to spend every possible 
moment on the studies that she loved. She had 
a swift, clear brain, a wonderful concentration. 
At eighteen she took the university entrance 
examinations, and passed them readily. 

When she received the report of her work it 
took her just one hour to make a certain momen- 
tous decision. At the end of that hour she had 
resigned her place as head cutter, and was plan- 
ning her tiny wardrobe for the long year that 
lay before her. 

It was a long year, in truth; and the two 
which followed seemed like a long, gray life, as 
she recalled them now. She paid for her room, 
an attic in a professor’s house, by staying with 
the children in the evenings; she earned her 
board by tutoring, by odds and ends of sewing, 
and by office or factory work during the vaca- 
tions. Her little savings provided books and 
clothing through those three years. Then, 
during the summer of her junior year, came the 
incredible turn of the wheel. 

She had taken a place as an attendant in a 
great sanitarium. Among the patients was an 
elderly woman, the last pitiful remnant of her 
family. She took a whimsical fancy to Ruth; 
again and again she would send her own nurse 
from the room, and demand that the girl should 
be brought to care for her. 

Ruth followed her peevish orders precisely as 
she would have followed the typewritten direc- 
tions in her laboratory work. A duty was a 
duty ; attendance upon this forlorn old creature 
was neither a penance nor a joy; merely the 
thing to be done. Afterward when it was all 
over, she would awaken sobbing at night, to 
think how many little tendernesses she might 
have shown to this poor, lonely soul. 

Late that summer the woman died. Her will 








“divided the great fortune to which she was the 


last heir among various 
charities—all save the fur- 
niture and pictures of her 
house, and a certain sum 
in trust. This last be- 
quest was set aside for the 
use and enjoyment of one 
Ruth Lord, her heirs and 
assigns forever. 

Ruth went back to the 





The estate had 
been settled quickly. Within a month the first 
payment of what seemed to her a_ princely 
revenue lay in her hands, and the cases of 
books and pictures were stored at her disposal. 
For the first week of her return the world 
seemed swinging upon a new axis. The idea 
of arranging one’s living as one preferred, not 
as economy made necessary, was a supreme 
puzzle. She had no mind to be extravagant; 
she wished merely to be comfortable. 

** But it is so extravagant just to be comfort- 
able,’’ she pondered, as she stopped for the 
fortieth time before the list of suites on the Main 
Hall bulletin-boards. 

Janet Burdon, smudged with chalk, stood 
there, writing energetically. Janet was a 
patient soul, and her knack of finding the right 
places for people and the right people for each 
other had won for her much praise and the 
dizzy eminence of chairman of the chum com- 
mittee; but even this high office held its 
grievances. On that morning, for the fifth time 
in six days, Philippa Poppleham, the winsomest 
‘*flutterbudget’’ who ever aspired to a cap and 
gown, had come to her, imploring a new chum. 

‘*They’re all afraid of my poor parrot, or else 
they tease the puppy,’’ mourned Philippa. 
‘* And—I know you want me to be happily situ- 
ated, Miss Burdon! Please find me another 
chum, won’t you? And be sure to get one who 
loves dogs, and isn’t nervous about parrots, 
either.’’ 

As Janet declared gloomily to Marion, her own 
chum, she might as well contract for one to be 
made to order. However, it was out of the 
question to be angry with Philippa Poppleham. 
She was exactly the sort of girl whom one might 
expect to bring a puppy and a parrot to a great 
university ; there is little more to be said. She 
was as pretty as an apple blossom, and so utterly 
lovable that Janet had rashly hired the hand- 
somest suite in the house where she lived, and 
had put the child into it, pending the capture of 
the perfect chum. 

She did this under pretext of Philippa’s 
greater safety beneath her experienced eye. 
The fact was, that like every other girl in the 


university, dazed and silent. 








house, she had set her | 
heart on keeping Philippa 
near her , and her task was 
now not only to finda chum 
who would accept Philippa 
with all her encumbrances, 
but one who would also be 
willing to share the ex- 
penses of the pretty suite. | 
Janet glanced up as Ruth 


ONCE THE PIE WAS OPENED THE BIRD BEGAN TO SING IN TRUTH. 


came past. She had known and liked Ruth 
for these three years, although their acquaint- 
ance had been purely formal. 

‘I’m trying to dispose of a quantity of beau- 
tiful real estate,’’ she said. ‘*‘Here’s a lovely 
suite, hardwood floor, fireplace, window-seats, 
everything, and a puppy, a parrot and a chum 
to go with it. And right across the hall from 
me! Isn’t that an inducement? I wish you 
could come and take it.” 

Ruth’s heart leaped queerly. All these years 
she had longed for just a taste of the fun and 
comradeship which the other girls knew as their 
daily portion. By living in the same house 
with Janet Burdon she would be in the very 
heart of this jubilant life. It never occurred to 
her then, poor child, that she could be among 
them, yet not be one of them. 

Yet it had been a happy year, she reiterated 
to herself, now that it was almost over, and the 
girls had done all that heart could ask to give 
her pleasure. She was never neglected, never 
forgotten. They liked her; she was sure of 
that, and their respect was as evident as their 
liking. 

Not that her new wealth made any difference. 
She had found, to her amazement, that her won- 
derful heritage brought an allowance no more 
generous than that received by most of the other 
girls. The interest which they felt was in 
herself alone. And yet the difference! 

To-day was Philippa’s birthday—Philippa, 
the darling of the house. 

Ruth’s throat tightened at the thought. 
Dearly as the others loved the child, it seemed 
to Ruth that they could not understand ; nobody 
could know just what Philippa meant to her. 
In her flighty mischief, her dear, winsome 
beauty, she embodied the girlhood that Ruth 
had never known. 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 





Now the girls were all scurrying about, full 
of wild mystery. Janet had been detailed to | 
keep the unsuspecting damsel away from Ange- 
line’s suite, round the corner, where the| 
‘surprise’? was to be given. Marion and| 
Stephanie Cabanne had undertaken the decora- 
tion of Angeline’s battered study ; Linda Carter 


|and Isabel and Katrina Morse were to buy the | 
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presents, for which a solemn 
levy of “‘fifty cents, per, and 
more in the hat, if you like,’’ 
had been made the night before. There was 


|a part, a duty for each one save herself; and 


although she was of course invited to the cele- 
bration, she was omitted from the lists, not as 
a slight, she knew—simply as a tacit admission 
that she would be lost in all this happy non- 
sense. For with all her learning, she had never 


| learned how to play. 


That was the real difference—all the others 


| knew how to play. Janet, who adored the 


college and who worked 
unendingly for its good, 
carrying responsibilities 
which would have taxed 
a woman of twice her 
years; Angeline, who 
came to college simply 
because she had been 
promised a year abroad 
when she should have 
achieved her degree; 
Stephanie, whose new 
clothes came twice a year 
in long wicker cases, 
packed in crape paper 
and tied with ribbons; 
Linda, who borrowed 
the landlady’s sewing- 
machine to make her own 
shirt-waists ; Isabel, who 
worked unceasingly, even 
on Friday nights and on 
Monday mornings; Ka 
trina, who never worked 
at all. Unlike as they 
might be, they had this 
one birthright in common, 
as against poor Ruth — 
they knew how to play. 

There was a rush of 
feet up the stairway. 
Ruth turned eagerly at 
the familiar voices. It 
was just one more pin- 
prick that they waited to 
knock, instead of rushing 
in, as they would have 
done at any other door. 

**O Ruth, see what we 
have bought! And the 
supper — 

** Janet is dragging poor 
Philippa through the art 
gallery! Think of it! 
She won’t be home before 
six.’’ 

‘*Ruth, what do you 
think of it?’’ Isabel 
thrust the one valuable gift of the day, a varsity 
pin set in pearls, into her hands. ‘*But—maybe 
you’d rather we had bought something else for 
Philippa? You’re to make the final decision, 
and we'll change it if you say so.’’ 

**No, don’t. I think you’ve made a lovely 
choice.” 

Ruth turned it over uncertainly. Every year 
until this one she had longed for such a pin, 
but she had never dared the extravagance. 
Now that she could buy it she had hung back ; 
for ever since Janet’s November birthday had 
brought her a jeweled pennant the wilful hope 
had bewitched Ruth that by some chance she 
herself might be given one. It was too late to 
hope now. She would buy a pin for herself 
to-morrow. 

**You honestly like it, Ruth ?’’ 

‘*Like it?’’ Ruth flushed up. ‘‘If I were 
Philippa, I’d rather have it than anything else 
you could give me.’’ 

There was an appreciative silence. 

Isabel drew a quick breath. ‘I’m awfully 
glad. And here’s the freshman primer and the 
rattle, and a collar for the puppy, and—oh, 
we’ve a lot of silly things, really. And a dia- 
mond ring! We went to the ten-cent store, and 
we just squandered our money.’’ 

‘*T wish this wasn’t our last birthday for the 
year!’’ sighed Stephanie. ‘‘When did you say 
yours comes, Ruth ?’’ 

‘*The twelfth of August.’’ 

There was a murmur of commiseration. 

‘*‘Anyway, we’ve had no end of good times 
out of them so far,’’ said Katrina, ‘‘and this 
one is goingto be the crowning blossom on a 
glorious stem. Gracious, girls, there’s Philippa 
now! Run!” 

At half past eight that evening Marion, hud- 
died in a damp mackintosh, came to the study 
door. 

**T left my syllabus at Angeline’s,’’ she said, 
plaintively. ‘‘Janet is so busy, I don’t want 
to bother her to go there with me. Can’t one 
of you come ?’’ 

This was the signal. Ruth smiled in spite of 
herself at Philippa’s unsuspecting face. ‘I’m 
not dressed to go,’’ she said, smoothing down 
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the voluminous bath-robe which she had thrown | 
on over her street dress. 

**Well, you’ll go—ean’t you, Phil?’’ 

Philippa rolled Herodotus, the puppy, from 
her knee, despite his yelps of protest. ‘‘Of 
course I can,”’ she answered, wondering. ‘‘It’s 
such a little way, though. I shouldn’t think 
you’d be afraid.’’ 

‘*Well, come along,’’ gurgled Marion, from 
the shadow of the door. Philippa put on a 
golf cape and followed her obediently. 

Before the front door had slammed behind 
them Ruth had slipped out of her bath-robe and 
into her coat and cap. Janet, cloaked for the 
fray, plunged across the hall, and snatched 
Captain Jinks, the parrot, from his ring; Ruth 
picked up Herodotus and stifled his whines 
beneath her arm. 

Breathless and gasping with suppressed laugh- 
ter, the two girls stumbled down the back stairs, 
and ran across the long stretch of soaked turf 
which separated their house from Angeline’s. 
The rain poured in sheets upon them. Herod- 
otus, panic-stricken, yelped madly; Captain 
Jinks spluttered with anger. 

Across on the sidewalk, not a hundred feet 
away, their mistress was walking decorously 
round the two sides of the right-angled triangle, 
unaware of the anguish of her treasures, who 
were being dragged ignominiously over the 
shorter route to the selfsame goal. 

‘‘T. ean’t hold—this miserable dog—another 
minute!’ puffed Ruth. 

‘*It isn’t as bad—as having the parrot take 
nips out of you!’’ wailed Janet. ‘‘Here’s the 
hedge, Ruth. We’ll just have to scramble, 
somehow. O-oh, whata dripping sop! There’s 
a quart down my neck, I know. Can you 
squeeze through the hole in the fence, Ruth? 
Let me hold the puppy. Ow! Captain Jinks, 
if you pull my ear again, I’ll —’’ 

Angeline opened the back door and led the 
way up-stairs at a mad run. In her bedroom 
they snatched off their dripping wraps, while 
Angeline tied a tiny drum-major’s cap and coat 
of emerald velvet on Captain Jinks, and hustled 
the infuriated Herodotus into a ballet-dancer’s 
gown of pink crape paper. 

‘*Quick, girls! They are coming up the 
front stairs!’’? she whispered. ‘‘I’m going into 
the study, and when you hear me let them in 
from the hall you come in from the bedroom. 
All the other girls are in the study now.’’ 

Immediately there sounded Angeline’s high- 
pitched voice of greeting from the study. Ruth 
and Janet flung open the door and marched in 
just as Marion and Philippa entered from the 
hall. Herodotus cast himself at his mistress’s 
feet with shrieks of lamentation. Ruth sat 
down with a little ery. 

For she was ‘‘seeing double,’’ somehow. 
It was Angeline’s study, surely, a bit disguised 
by her own knickknacks, which she had lent 
that afternoon. But—there stood not one, but 
two, white-draped birthday tables, each with 
its candle-wreathed cake, its tall jar of roses, 
its heap of ‘enchanting white boxes. There 
stood not one, but two, birthday chairs, tied 
with white and scarlet ; a gilt-paper-and-smilax 
crown hung on the back of each. There stood 
two pasteboard pies, of chopping-bowl dimen- 
sions, the one tagged “‘ Philippa,’’ to be sure— 
and the other labeled ‘‘Ruth.’”’ 

The girls swarmed down upon her with 
shrieks of explanation. Even the wails of 
Herodotus were drowned in the din. 

‘And we surprised both of you!’’ ‘Look 
at Philippa! Her mouth’s frozen open!” 
‘‘Happy birthday, Phil!’’ ‘‘ Happy birthday 
next August, Ruth! We anticipated, that’s all.’’ 
‘*Bless her old heart! Did you suppose we 
weren’t going to give you a birthday, even if 
we had to quarter on Phil’s?’’ ‘‘ And we made 
you decide on Phil’s presents—and then dupli- 
cated them!’’ ‘‘And you had to climb the 
hedge and crawl through the fence and get 
soaked with mud, running to your own birthday 
party !’’ ‘‘And lend all your brickbats to furnish 
forth the show!’’ ‘‘And carry the pup!’’ 
‘**Rah for Philippal’? ‘‘’Rah for Ruth!’’ 
‘**Rah for US!’ 

Philippa thrust Herodotus away and flung 
her arms round Ruth’s neck. ‘‘ ’Rah for us, 
you mean!’’ she shouted. ‘‘Here’s to—the 
twins! ‘The philopene!’’ 

Janet seized Ruth’s arm and led her to the 
nearest table. The cake upon it bore her name 
in bonbons; the fudges were heaped to form her 
initial. She piled the boxes in her lap and sat 
down to open them. Every detail, even to the 
ribbon bows, matched the lapful which Philippa 
was opening, with shrieks of laughter. 

There were two seven-carat solitaires, the 
finest stones which the ten-cent store could 
supply ; two chocolate mice, which Herodotus 
worried furiously; two pairs of varsity cuff- 
sinks, each link packed with great pomp and 
circumstance in a box to itself; in Philippa’s 
heap a ‘‘ Primer for Freshmen, the text Simpli- 
fied for Infant Minds by 8S. Cabanne, LL. D., 
and the original and spirited illustrations con- 
tributed by Marion Hilliard, Member of the 
American Academy’’; in Ruth’s heap a 
‘*Primer for Seniors,’’ the work of the same 
able collaborators ; a tin bank apiece, wise pro- 
vision for a rainy day; candy canes and toy 
shovels; a miniature Noah’s ark in chocolate, 
a doll’s house in stick candy. 

‘Then the pies! Once the pie was opened, the 
bird began to sing in truth! There was great 
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laughter when Philippa removed her crust, 
which had been curiously agitated for some 
minutes, to release the insulted Captain Jinks, 
his drum-major’s cap much awry, his eyes 
fairly popping with rage. 

Ruth’s pie was less exciting. It was packed 
with grapes and oranges and cookies, the begin- 
ning of the feast. Tied to a bunch of grapes 
was still another wee beribboned box. She 
opened it; there lay a varsity pin, exquisitely 
designed, set in pearls. 

“Oh, but this is yours, Philippa!’’ she cried. 

**No, it isn’t!”’ shrieked Philippa. ‘‘I have 
one, too, pinned to Captain Jinks’s lapel. 
Hold still, Polly! Be quiet, you rascal, till I 
get it off!’’ 

It was, as Marion declared, a most deplorable 
time of night when the festivities ended. 
Various excuses were offered by the participants 
for their delay, the most reasonable one being 
the fact that it seemed best to eat up all the 
supper before going home, that it might not be 
in Angeline’s way. This was something of an 
undertaking. i 

‘Oh, wasn’t-it all just perfect!’’ sighed 
Philippa, when Herodotus, relieved of his ball 





gown, had been put to bed in his house on the 
porch roof, and Captain Jinks was smoothing 
his ruffled plumes on his own ring. ‘‘ And it’s 
—oh, well, you won’t understand, Ruth,’’ she 
hung back, flushing painfully, ‘‘but I just feel 
as if you belonged to me now, somehow. We’ve 
been chums all year, and I’ve loved you better 
than all the rest of them put together, but some- 
how you were so much older, and you know so 
much, and—everything; and—then the other 
girls all cared so much for you, and I was the 
youngest, and it sort of made me feel—as if I 
didn’t count, don’t you see. And now that 
we’ve had a birthday together, and everything 
—why, Ruth, the idea! And you did care for 
me always? You dear old thing!’’ 

There was a rustle, a giggle, a thump outside 
the study door; three voices, a bit unevenly 
pitched, chanted softly through the keyhole: 

“There is one who’s Sere and Solemn, 
While the other’s Fresh and New; 
There is one as knows a ‘wolume,’ 
While the other’s lores are few; 
But they make a combination 
What is wondrous to be seen; 


Join a Freshman to a Senior, 
And you get—a philopene!” 


THE COMMON SENSE OF JOHN THOMAS 


HE boy, tall as a well- 

grown man, stood with 

one foot on the lower 
front step and with his hat 
off. The sun, just setting, 
shone on his reddish hair and 
lighted up his freckles. His 
red-brown eyes had a tired 
look in them, but they were 
open and frank. 

‘My name,’’ he said, in an- 
swer; to the inquiry .of the 
farmer who stood before him in the open 
doorway of the house, ‘‘is John Thomas.’ 

‘*What’s your last name ?’’ 

‘*That’s all of it, first and last.’’ 
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the eastern sky was turning 
gray, and was prompt at break- 
fast. A kerosene lamp burned 
in the center of the table. One 
of the tramps was gone. 

**There’s two of you left,’’ 
said Svendson, looking hard 
at the remaining wanderers. 
**That’s a good average, but 
I ought to have locked that 
door last night.’’ 

The sun had just cleared the horizon when 
they reached the golden field where the grain- 
stalks stood as solid as a wall. The wheat- 
heads made a level, beautiful floor, which 
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It was a July day in South Dakota, and the | swayed slightly under the pressure of a breeze. 


wheat, a golden sea, 
rolled from sky-line to 
sky-line. James Svend- 
son, a big man of Nor- 
wegian blood, was glad 
to see the boy. He had 
one hundred acres of 
wheat ready for cutting 
and labor was scarce. 
**Come in! Come in!’’ 
he said. ‘‘Supper’s near 
ready. I’ve caught three 
tramps and I locked ’em 
up at night. That’s the 
only way I can hold ’em 
until to-morrow’s work. 
It’s queer you have to 
jail men to get a chance 
to pay ’em two dollars a 
day and good board.’’ 
John Thomas had no 
baggage except a bundle 
carried on a stick. He 
had walked most of the 


was, as he said, ‘‘flying 
light.’ There was no 
work at home, and he 
had decided to come West 
and “grow up with the 
country.’”? He found a 
good deal of country to 
grow up with. He had made for a wheat-belt 
because he knew work was to be had there. 

The farmer’s wife, with sleeves rolled above 
her elbows and her arms white with flour, came 
to the door. 

**Got another hand?” she asked. Svendson 
nodded. 

**Come back here,’’ she said to John Thomas. 
She led him through the house to the kitchen. 

“Supper won’t be done for half an hour,’’ 
she went on. ‘If you can’t wait, you can have 
one 0’ those pies.’? He said he could wait. 

**You don’t tell!’? she exclaimed in wonder. 
‘*Well, you’re the first one that’s ever waited 
a minute after getting here. Lots of times they 
eat, and when I go out after an armful of wood 
and come back, they’re gone. I can see ’em 
fifty yards down the road. Most men that come 
by here ain’t afraid of anything in the world 
except work. You say ‘Work!’ to ’em right 
loud and sharp, and they jump as if you’d 
thrown a plate at ’em.’’ 

Pleased by her own humor, Mrs. Svendson 
went on with the supper. John Thomas found 
a little bench and a tin basin, a bar of yellow 
soap and a clean roller-towel, and took off the 
dust of travel. The three tramps, strangely 
clean, sat with their backs against an outhouse 
and talked of things that had happened to them 
from Maine to California. 

The supper was good, and the farmer and 
his wife did not seem to notice the strangeness 
of their company. For all appearances they 
might have been a party of old friends. 

** Reaping begins to-morrow,’’ said Svendson, 
rising at last and stretching his long arms. 
‘* Breakfast at daylight. I don’t want to have 
to come out and wake anybody up; I might 
pick up a hoe-handle on the way.’’ 

The beds in a loft over the stable were hard 
but smooth, and John Thomas slept without a 
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‘‘iT’S A WHOLE YEAR’S WORK GONE, 
AND I IN DEBT!”’ 


‘It’s so pretty it seems a pity to cut it, 
doesn’t it?’”? said Svendson, looking at it 
lovingly. ‘‘There’s a heap of dollars in there, 
though. Wade in, boys!’’ 

They ‘‘waded in,’’ the broad blades of the 
reaper whirring in destruction. There was 
something inspiriting in the labor. Even the 
tramps, with unusual perspiration pouring 
down, were gay. 

At nine o’clock a considerable space had been 
cleared, only the close-cropped stubble showing 
above the dark ground. The wind had fresh- 
ened, and was now blowing a strong breeze 
from the southwest. Svendson stopped and ran 
his shirt-sleeve across his forehead, leaving a 
streak of white; the rest of his face was nearly 
black with dust. He looked at the sky steadily 
for a moment. Then a pallor showed under 
the grime. 

‘* Look yonder !’’ he said, shortly. 

John Thomas glanced southwestward in the 
direction of the pointing hand. He saw a dark 
line moving upward slowly. It stretched from 
one end of the horizon to the other. He had 
never seen a storm-cloud just like it, but he was 
not uneasy. He thought that the farmer was 
alarmed because the cut grain would be wet 
by rain. 

‘*Going to have a shower, maybe,’’ he said. 

Svendson scowled at him. ‘‘Shower! Don’t 
you know what that is? But of course you 
don’t; you’re a tenderfoot! That’s grass- 
hoppers !’’ 

The boy was impressed somewhat, because 
he had read of the devastation sometimes 
caused by the pests, but he was still far from 
realizing the import of the farmer’s words. 

‘*What’ll they do?’’ he asked. 

**Do?”’ Svendson shouted, fariously tossing 
both arms up. ‘‘Do? They’ll eat up every 
living green thing in a swath as wide as they 

















are. They won’t leave a grain of wheat in 


To-morrow there won’t be 
It’s a whole year’s work 


this field by night. 
a leaf in the county. 
gone, and I in debt!’’ 

He took to crying, —his breast heaving hard, — 
and the tears made white channels down his 
grimy cheeks. The tramps stood by in dull 
indifference. 

The line of cloud had now assumed a light 
dun hue, and hid the sky far up from the 
earth-line. Borne on the breeze, the insects 
were coming fast. It was a strange scene, 
the ill-assorted men, the wide, beautiful, fruit- 
ful field, the sun of summer shining on it, and 
that threatening, silent force of destruction bear- 
ing down on them swift and terrible, relentless 
as fate. 

Once before the farmer had been through a 
thing like this, and the memory of it paralyzed 
him. _He did not even turn toward the house, 
in ‘which he knew his wife, too, was crying. 
He simply stood, and waited for disaster to fall 
and crush him. 

This was horrible to John Thomas. He 
wanted to do something, to be moving, to fight. 
Supine inertness did not belong to him. His 
red hair and red-brown eyes were against it. 
He had a quick brain, and it was working fast. 
Words fell from him slowly: 

‘““My mother—we had a big peach orchard 
back in Indiana—father was away—there was 
a big frost coming that night to kill the blooms— 
my mother built fires and stayed up all night— 
built fires north of the trees and the breeze blew 
the heat through them—everybody lost their 
peaches but us. Mosquitoes and gnats hate 
smoke; maybe grasshoppers — Say,’’ turning 
excitedly to Svendson, ‘‘build fires along the 
edge of the field !’’ 

‘*What for? ’Twon’t do any good!’’ 

‘*Fight ’em with smoke! Try it! Try it!’ 

He grasped the farmer by the arm and shook 
him. The horde of insects was plainly in sight 
now, a vast fog of them. 

‘* All right!’’ said Svendson. ‘‘All right! 
But there ain’t anything to it. You can’t 
fight the plague of Egypt—the plague of Egypt !’’ 

Fifty yards away was a big hay- 
stack, fresh made. The boy as- 
sumed command instinctively, and 
led the way to it. He knew just 
what he wanted to do. 

The men grasped great armfuls 
of the hay, and returning to the 
southern edge of the field, piled it 
up. Then they made another pile 
on the edge, fifty yards distant, and 
another and another, and so on 
until there was a pile of hay as 
high as a man’s head, and ten feet 
through for each fifty yards of that 
side of the hundred-acre field— 
fifteen piles in all. They picked 
up water-buckets and ran to the 
creek, and coming back, drenched 
the piles one after another. 

It was hard, desperate, panting 
work to build those piles along a 
line of seven hundred yards and 
then dampen them, but it was done 
in an hour, and at no minute of it 
did the pace of the men decrease to 
a walk. The tramps without pro- 
test did their best. 

The grasshoppers were almost 
above them now. Some had fallen 
upon the field, coming down singly, 
just like the first drops of a shower. 

The men and the boy, taking 
matches, hurried from heap to heap and touched 
the flame to them. The piles caught fire, but 
the water made them burn slowly. At once 
columns of thick smoke rose, and widening 
as they soared, blended into a great arch. 
The men could not see the sky for it, but they 
could see the advance-guard of the insects 
darting through it. Then they could see no 
more insects. : 

Svendson had ‘his wagon and horses by this 
time. He put a full barrel of water on the 
wagon, and taking one of the tramps, went to 
the stack and got a load of hay. Then he drove 
from pile to pile, throwing off wet hay; so the 
great columns of smoke were kept up. 

Left to himself, John Thomas saw a sight he 
will never forget. A half-mile to the southward 
the wall of grasshoppers, glinting white in the 
sunshine, rose at a sharp angle. They went 
up until they reached an altitude where the 
smoke was thin, and passed on. A mile to 
the northward the insects sought and found 
their proper level. Some of them came down 
through the smoke, but these were few; not 
enough, in fact, to do any damage that could be 
seen. 

The flight lasted for two hours, and during 
that time the farmer and the tramps burned hay, 
but the wheat was saved. Mrs. Svendson had 
come to them and worked hard, moaning now 
and then about the fate of her orchard and 
garden; and when it was over she kissed John 
Thomas with a red face, and told him he must 
never leave them. 

‘*We’ve done enough for to-day,’’ said Svend- 
son, laughing heartily. ‘‘We’ve beat the plague 


of Egypt. We’re the only folks that ever did 
We’ll eat now.’’ 

They went home and ate a cold dinner. 

was past two o’clock in the afternoon. 
John Thomas borrowed a horse and rode 


it. 
It 
































through the countryside. Into his boyish mind 
came a knowledge of what the plague of locusts 
meant to the agricultural people of the Nile 
Valley thousands of years ago. He had passed 
on foot only yesterday down a read which ran 
between smiling farms that spoke of peace and 


plenty. Now he saw only desolation. Sad, 
weeping women looked at him from the doors of 
houses that had been white, but were now dull 
brown from roof to lintel with grasshoppers. 
The children were crying; the men stood about 
with arms hanging dejectedly. They were 
trying to understand this incredible destruction 
of a year’s labor. 

Poultry and swine and cattle, all of which 
had sought refuge from the storm, were still 
much disturbed, and fluttered and grunted and 
moaned according to their natures. Horses 
had been driven almost mad with fear; stanch 
house-dogs had crept under the floors like beaten 
curs. 

The fields were black with the swarms, and 
the ground, covered in many places to a depth 
of a foot, seemed to shift and writhe. Against 
fences and trees and buildings the grasshoppers 
had drifted and piled like a dark snow. As 
they crawled, the millions of them buzzed, and 
the sound of their wings clicking against each 
other was like the tinkling of little bits of 
brass. All the waving wheat had been eaten 
flat with the ground; even the shocks were 
being gnawed to powder. 

Some men were driving about, looking at the 
ruin, and the wheels stirred up such clouds of 
insects that the spectators were forced to keep 
their faces covered. The insects were crunched 
sickeningly in the ruts. Their bodies clung to 
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the tires, and it seemed as if the horses were 
pulling through heavy mud. 

The big horses plowed along doggedly, 
although frightened. Their hoofs sank into 
grasshoppers in the middle of the road clear to 
the fetlocks. Every tree of every orchard, every 
lawn, every garden had been eaten to the last 
sprig. The insects, thirsty from long flight and 
heat, sought water. They ate clothes hanging 
on lines; they ate the curbings from old wells. 
They perched in layers five and six thick on | 
the steel rails of the transcontinental roads, | 
making them more slippery than ice. No loco- 
motive could carry sand enough to overcome 
them. | 

John Thomas went back to the Svendson | 
home saddened, and as he came in sight of it | 
the standing wheat struck him with a sense of | 
oddness. Surrounded on every side for miles 
with desolation, it seemed a miracle. Tears 
came to his eyes. 

‘*T am glad I thought of the smoke,’’ he said. 
sey am glad.’’ 

He stayed on the Svendson farm all that 
winter and the next spring and summer because 
there was a daughter of the house, with the 
flaxen hair and blue eyes of the Norse people. 
Since then he has invented two machines for 
burning grasshoppers, one for cutting up the 
pests and one for burying them, and has made 
much money. 

All of these machines are full of common 
sense, but his father-in-law tells him that wet 
hay was the greatest invention of all, and that 
was due to the loving and proud woman back 
in Indiana who once saved the peach-blooms 
from the frost. 
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President of 


| aig years ago there was hardly a college 
in the country which had a thousand 
names on its catalogue or a million dollars 
in its invested funds. To-day there are many 
institutions which have three or four times that 
number of students, and scarcely a month passes 
without the announcement of a million-dollar 
gift to some educational endowment. With this 
enlargement of scope, the character of the presi- 
dent’s work has altered. He has become less 
of a professor and more of a business man. 

The traditional college president of the last 
generation was a scholar of venerable aspect and 
charatter—almost always a clergyman. He 
taught his classes exactly like any other member 
of the faculty of the institution. 

The visitors to his office—or his study, as it 
was then more appropriately called—were chiefly 
students or parents of students, who sought his 
advice and counsel regarding conduct. They 
found him seated amid his classical dictionaries 
or his commentaries on the gospel, his face 
wreathed in a smile which was kindly or sar- 
castie, as the occasion demanded. They left his 
presence helped equally by the inspiration of 
his personality and by the shrewdness with 
which in a long experience of teaching or preach- 
ing he had learned to read human nature and 
meet its wants. 

This was his daily life, broken by no emer- 
gencies greater than some student prank at the 
expense of the faculty, some rebellion against 
the quality of the food furnished in the college 
commons, or some fight which had arisen from 
the misdirected zeal of the sophomores on the 
one side and the members of the local constab- 
ulary on the other. 

In such emergencies the figure of the presi- 
dent was seen appearing, like the god in the old 
Greek plays, to calm the troubled elements by 
his presence—and it is truly surprising to find 
how often he succeeded. 

The type was a noble and sometimes a mag- 
nificent one; but, like many other noble types 
of former days, it is fast disappearing. The 
modern university is too large for any one man 
to be acquainted with all its members and to do 
justice to all their complaints. 


Not a Study, But an Office. 


VEN the anxious mother recognizes that in 

a community of three thousand students it 
is useless to send the president a letter like that 
which was written to one of my immediate 
predecessors : 

Sir. I rely upon you to see personally that my 
dear boy takes a bath at seven o’clock every 
morning. 

The minute supervision of the daily details 
of student life, which in former generations did 
some good and much harm, is a thing of the 
past. The duties of personal advice and counsel 
which still remain now fall upon the shoulders 
of the officers known as deans, rather than upon 
those of the president himself. 

Every large university has its teaching force 
organized into several faculties. Each of these 


faculties elects its own dean or presiding officer. | The appeal for financial aid is one which 

The modern dean is not so old as the average | recurs very frequently, not only from those who 
president used to be, or so clerical; but he has | are coming to college, but from those whose 
the same wisdom and shrewdness, the same | interests lie outside. Perhaps the most curious | proportioned that they will further at once the | 
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loftiness of character and the same far-reaching 
influence for good, which cause him to be 
remembered in after years with a fulness of 
affection, even by those among his former stu- 
dents who did most to make his life a burden. 

By the performance of the distinctive duties 
of his position, the dean leaves the president 
free to give his attention to those broader duties 
which the increased size and complexity of the 
modern university have created. 

The modern president has no longer a study, 
but an office. In the place of book-shelves we 
find letter-files. Instead of tables covered with, 
laborious and beautifully written manuscript, 
we find typewriting-machines and efficient sten- 
ographers to operate them. 

The position of honor is no longer occupied 
by a Greek dictionary, but by a telephone of the 
most modern description; while in our larger 
universities a private switchboard puts the presi- 
dent into communication with his treasurer or 
his deans by a system of special wires of his 
own. 

The books which he has nearest beside him 
are no longer the masterpieces of literature, 
whether old or new, but current works on edu- 
cation, catalogues of the leading universities of 
the country, presidents’ and treasurers’ reports 
from those institutions which are most similar 
to his own—not to speak of the financial papers 
or railway guides. He does little or no teaching | 
himself; it is his business to utilize and direct | 
the teaching power of others. 


“Dear Sir. I Write to Inquire—” 


F the president is a wise man, he reaches his 

office early, in order to handle his corre- 
spondence before the flood of visitors arrives. 
The letters come from all quarters of the globe, 
and their subjects are as varied as the range of 
human interests. I received not so very long 
since a communication from two corporals on 
the fighting line of one of the remotest of the 
Philippine Islands, who had made a bet with 
each other as to the year in which the twentieth 
ceritury actually began, and agreed to let the word 
of the president of Yale University decide it. 

Many of the letters are of course simply 
handed over to the university secretary or treas- 
urer. Others contain a more personal note. 
Says one correspondent : 

Dear Sir. I have offered you a fair challenge 
for a public debate with me concerning the method 
adopted in the creation of the universe. I hold 
that it is the duty of the President of Yale Univer- 
sity to discuss a topic like this with every one who 
is willing to do so; and unless you name a time 
- place I shail proclaim you recreant to your 

uty. 

Another and younger man, who is more inter- 
ested in the present than in the past, begins: 

Dear Sir. I write to inquire whether your col- 
lege is composed of a baseball nine. 

A third correspondent says: 


I feel that I have a call to preach the gospel, 
and therefore if arrangements can be made for 


in the Sheffield Scientific School. 





letter in my experience ran substantially as | 
follows: 


Dear Sir. I have seen your picture in the 
papers, and recognize the lineaments as those of 
@ person of generous disposition: Sir, my case is 
a hard one. My husband is a very arbitrary 
man. He does not wish to be divorced, and he 
avoids doing anything which will allow me to get a | 
divorce in New York State, where I am now resid- | 
ing, or indeed in any state this side of Dakota. The | 
fare to Dakota is $67.50. He knows this as well | 
as Ido; and not wishing me to be able to go to | 
Dakota, though he sends me money frequently, | 
he never sends as much as this at any one time. | 
Now, sir, if you will kindly mail me a check for | 
the amount named, you ‘ 
will enable me to be rid of 
an incubus on my life and 
will earn my eternal grati- 
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needs of efficient instruction of the students 
and of scientific progress in the world. 

If he can do these things, he can make his 
appeals for additional funds with self-respect, 
and in the long run with success. If he fails to 
do these things, no amount of effort in soliciting 





| money will secure more than a moderate response 


and a short-lived suecess. 

But when his office hours are closed the work 
of the day has little more than begun. No busi- 
ness man has a greater variety of meetings to 
attend—trustees, university councils, faculties, 
committees of the faculty, or representatives 
of the students and the 
alumni in their various 
capacities. If he can take 








tude. 


a part in shaping the 





Before the correspond- 
ence is finished the callers 
begin tocome. Their con- 
cerns are as varied as 
those of the letter-writers. 
There are agents for goods 
and services of every de- 
scription, most of whom 
the private secretary strives 
to keep away from the 
limits of the inner office, 
but with scant success. 
There are men with ideas 
intended to be of inealeu- 
lable benefit to the uni- 
verse, lacking only the 














plans of these bodies in 
their initial stages, he can 
accomplish without fric- 
tion many things which 
would otherwise cause a 
contest. 

To exercise sufficient 
authority to guide the 
many departments of the 
university in a common 
purpose, and yet at the 
same time to leave the 
individuals so free that 
they will favor new plans 
as their own, instead of 
antagonizing them as being 

















capital to carry them out, 
and assuming that any- 
thing which interests them must interest the 
head of an institution of learning. 

There are the student callers,—always wel- 
come, if the president is a fit man for his place, 
—some of them wishing advice as to the arrange- | 
ment of their studies and their plans for profes- | 
sional life; others seeking codperation in the 
many organizations, social, athletic or literary, 
which form a large part of modern college life ; 
still others, who are brought into trouble by the 
application of the laws of the college and of 
the community, who come, either alone or with | 
their parents, to see if some exception cannot 
be made in their favor. 

These last cases the president never takes the 
responsibility of advising without careful con- 
sultation with the dean of the faculty in which | 
the student is enrolled, or with the chief of 
police of the city. It is on all accounts most | 
desirable that this official should be in frequent 
communication with the president of the uni- 
versity, and that the two men should trust each | 
other; for by mutual advice and coéperation 
they can make many things run smoothly which | 
otherwise would work hopelessly at cross pur- 
poses. 


When His Callers Arrive. 


ESS frequent than the student calls, but of 
longer duration, are those of the professors. 
One man desires to extend the scope of his 
department, and wishes to know what assistants 
can be placed at hiscommand. A second desires 
to apply to the corporation for leave of absence 
during the year which is to follow. A third is 
consulted by the president concerning the merits 
of various candidates for a vacant position in a 
line analogous to his own. A fourth has a plan 
for a scientific publication in which he thinks 
that the institution can advantageously take an 
interest. 

The secretary of the university comes in with 
two or three letters selected from his enormous 
mail, which he feels that he cannot answer 
without consultation with his chief, because 
they contain points involving an indication of 
future policy—although it is astonishing how 
few among his many letters a really efficient 
secretary finds it necessary to refer to head- | 
quarters for advice. 

Most important of all, the treasurer comes in 
with reports of perplexing matters in the work 
with which he is charged. A legal complica- | 
tion has arisen in Chicago which he must dis- | 
cuss with the president before seeking advice 
of the solicitor. An unexpected difference of 
opinion has developed between an architect in 
New York and the contractor on a certain col- 
lege building. A bill has been presented from | 
Boston, the payment of which, when entered | 
on the ledger, will involve a new principle | 
concerning the accounts between the different | 
departments of the university. All these 
matters, and manifold others involving the 
expenditure and use of money, must claim a 
large part of the president’s time. 

It is not true, at least in our larger institu- 
tions, that the chief work of the president is to 
get money for the institution which he repre- 
sents, any more than it is true that the chief 
effort of the president of a large business cor- | 
poration is spent upon advertising. | 





Meetings, Meetings, Meetings! 


E has to attend to money-getting as an 

incident in his work, but that which con- 
stitutes his chief occupation is the wise expen- 
diture of the moneys entrusted to his charge. | 
He must build his buildings solidly and artistic- | 
ally, yet economically. He must see that the | 
sums spent upon the different parts of the | 
educational and administrative work are so | 





| college year is interrupted. 


those of some one else— 
this is an all-important 
problem in university administration. 

These conferences, together with the lighter 
but no less exacting duties of hospitality to 
students, professors and visiting lecturers, so 
occupy the afternoon and evening as to make it 
none too easy to obtain the time needed for out- 
door sports and for the rest which is required if 
a man would keep his mind in the best condition 
for the varied demands of his work. 


PRESIDENT HADLEY. 


Away From Home. 


UCH is the daily life of the college president 
at home, broken by occasional visits from 
distinguished strangers whom it is the privilege 


| of the university to entertain, and by occasions 


of ceremony, like the graduating exercises of the 
several departments or the inauguration of new 
officials of distinction. 

But there is a very large fraction of his life 
which is not spent at home. I do not now refer 
to the vacations, short or long, with which the 
These vacations, 
which are periods of rest for nearly all the 
students, and for a large number of the pro- 
fessors, are almost as full of business for the 
president as any other times in the year. For 
although the routine work of instruction stops, 
buildings go on, and lawsuits go on; and the 
very fact that so many of the subordinates are 
away renders it all the more necessary for the 
chief to be within call. I refer to those journeys 
which the president undertakes in the necessary 
course of his duties, and which make the 
sleeping-car a resting-place in which he feels 
quite as much at home as in any other. 

He will be occasionally called to a distant city 
for a conference with the giver of a new build- 
ing and the architects who are to execute it. 
He will be yet more frequently called to attend 
meetings with the representatives of other 
institutions on matters of common interest ; 
meetings which become more and more frequent 
in these days, when increased specialization calls 
for closer codperation between the different 
universities. 

Several times every year he will be called to 
attend important ceremonials at other colleges— 
either the anniversary of a foundation or the 
inauguration of a new president. 

These ceremonies have recently acquired great 
dignity and importance. The interest of the 
program itself, the brillianey of the academic 
costume, and above all, the enthusiastic partici- 
pation of students and graduates, make them 
scenes never to be forgotten; and although some 
may smile at them as a kind of pageantry, 
unworthy of the seriousness of a school of Jearn- 
ing, they yet have a most important influence 
in binding together the world of higher education 
in a common spirit and common purpose. 


His Greatest Pleasure. 


UT those things which most frequently call 

the president of any of our older institu- 
tions away from home are the meetings of the 
associations of the alumni which are scattered 
throughout the country. The graduates of each 
university who live in any one neighborhood 
almost always form themselves into a society 
of this kind, keeping one another informed of 
their movements and refreshing their memories 
of their college days, from which they are now 
so far separated. 

Once a year each of these associations has a 
dinner, at which every effort is made to secure 
the presence of the president or one of the older 
members of the faculty. It is perhaps the great- 
est pleasure and privilege of the president’s office 
thus to be able to renew his acquaintance with 
old friends, and to establish more firmly the 
communication between the university and its 
graduates throughout the land. 

‘or in a real and living sense these graduates 
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constitute the university. A college which 
enlists the work and support of its members 
during their days of study, and loses their alle- 
giance as soon as they go away from it, does 
but a small fraction of its possible service. 

It is a full compensation for all the fatigues 
of routine work at home and of long journeys 
by rail for the college officer, as he sets foot in 
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COMPANION. 





a distant city, to find himself surrounded by 
friends ; to feel that the spirit of his university 
and of what it represents is not confined to any 
one place or any one age, but that wherever he 
travels he finds'a body of men who remember 
their college with undiminished loyalty, and 
carry its spirit into the larger life of the nation 
as a whole. 
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IV—THE SIXT 


HE Church of the Stranger, that church of 
£ which Mr. Merrick is sexton, stands on a 

corner. It has a frontage of sixty odd 
feet on one street, and it runs back nearly a 
hundred feet on another street. The sidewalk 
on these two sides has a width of ten feet, and 
on the front four broad stone steps lead up to 
the church doors. What wonder that, after 
heavy snow-storms, Mr. Merrick threatens to 
resign ! 

Naturally, in the course of years, the sexton 
has become conversant with all the implements 
and devices used for removing snow. He pins 
his faith to the common wooden shovel. Unfor- 
tunately, such tools wear out. They also get 
lost, stolen and mislaid. ‘To be sure, they cost 
only forty cents each, but forty cents multiplied 
by six or eight or ten represents 
a sum worth saving. 

It seemed a providential guid- 
ing, therefore, that led Mr. Mer- 
rick into that little ‘‘ novelty store’’ 
which was selling out at auction, 
and caused his eye to rest upon a 
bundle of wooden snow-shovels, 
eighteen. in number. No shop- 
keeper present wanted them, and 
only one other private citizen 
could see a profit in so many. 
He stopped bidding at twelve 
cents. Mr. Merrick got the 
eighteen shovels for thirteen cents 
apiece. Much uplifted thereat, 
he told of it at home. 

**Now,” said Della Merrick, 
glancing playfully at her brother, 
‘when it snows this winter you 
can take Kendall down to the 
church and give him two shovels, 
one for each hand.’’ 

Mr. Merrick smiled. He had 
no doubt that Kendall, who was 
never a lazy lad, would make 
acquaintance with the bundle. 
As it turned out, however, the 
special and most useful purpose 
the shovels served was that of 
testers of men. 

The sexton of a big city church 
keeps long hours and receives a 
good many callers. It is taken 
for granted that he is a Christian ; 
he ought to be a muscular one. 
Sneak - thieves and beggars and 
wandering vagabonds try to get 
the better of him or to reach the 
minister through him, and he 
needs a sharp eye and a sound 
heart, a. strong arm and a level 
head. 

In some of these requisites, the 
physical ones, Mr. Merrick tem- 
porarily fell short that winter 
following his curious purchase. 
Lumbago seized him in October, and the 
recovery was not so complete that he felt quite 
sure of his back-bone. 

Kendall had to help him shovel when the first 
substantial snowfall came. 

But Kendall could not stay out of school to 
do such work, and frequently he had home 
studies that should not be neglected. After the 
next snow-storm Mr. Merrick, facing his sixteen 
hundred square feet of sidewalk,—not to men- 
tion the steps,—decided he would hire help. 
The first man who asked for a job got one. 

This fellow had nothing but an iron shovel, 
however. The snow was damp and clung to it, 
making the work both hard and slow, and pro- 
voking the shoveler to language that did not 
harmonize with the locality. So Mr. Merrick 
fetched out one of his eighteen wooden shovels. 
The man seemed very grateful. 

The contract carried out, Mr. Merrick paid 
the sum agreed upon, and then he said, ‘‘I’ll 
give you five cents if you’ll clear away a little 
under these water-pipes at the back.’’ 

The shoveler took the nickel, and Mr. Merrick, 
who was very lame that day and somewhat in 
fear of a chill, hurried back to his furnace- 








room. He forgot all about his snow-shovel. 

But the shoveler did not. He carried it away 
with him. Here was a man whose price was | 
forty cents, or, by the auction-room standard, 
thirteen cents. There would be no more odd jobs | 
round the Chureh of the Stranger for him. | 
The pity of it was that he was only one of a 
number of men willing to sell themselves just 
as cheap. 

Indeed, after two or three months, Mr. Mer- | 
rick began to wonder whether some unholy | 
influence appertained to those snow-shovels. 


| chance of getting another job.’’ 


H SNOW-SHOVEL. 


They seemed as attractive to borrow and as 
hard to return as umbrellas are reputed to be. 
By February five of them had permanently van- 
ished. ‘Then one day, just as a long storm was 
giving signs of ending, a young fellow, not 
much larger than Kendall, hunted up the 
sexton. 

‘*T’d like to shovel your sidewalk, sir,’’ the 
lad said; ‘‘that is, if you can lend me a shovel.’’ 

Mr. Merrick smiled to himself. Loaning 
shovels was a specialty of his. But he looked 
at the stranger, and at the space before them, 
and shook his head doubtfully. 

‘*I’m afraid it’s a little too much for a young 
man of your inches to tackle without help,’’ he 
said. 

**T can do it,’’ the youth responded, eagerly. 
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‘*1’D HAVE BROUGHT IT BACK EARLIER, BUT —"’ 


‘I’ve got to earn some money,’’ he added. | 
‘*Won’t you let me have the chance ?”’ 

The end was that Mr. Merrick went after a 
shovel, and the stranger attacked the snow. It 
was hard shoveling, and the young fellow had 
to stop and rest more than once; but he kept at 
it bravely, and in due time the work was done, 
and well done. 

‘*Ts it worth fifty cents?’’ he asked, when he 
returned the shovel. Observe, he returned the 
shovel! But then, as Mr. Merrick reflected, 
he had not been paid yet! 

“It’s worth seventy-five,’’ said the sexton, 
and handed over that amount. ‘‘Won’t you 
come in and warm and dry yourself?’’ he 
added. 


“No, thank you!’’ was the stranger’s 
response. “I’m hungry. I’m going to get 


something to eat.’’ 

He had leaned the shovel against the door, 
but it seemed that his eye returned to it and 
dwelt upon it wistfully. Even after he had 
started toward the avenue the fascination that 
the tool exerted brought him back. 

**Wish I might borrow that-a while, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If I had a shovel I’d stand a better 


**I’d expect you to return it, you know,’’ 
Mr. Merrick suggested. 

“*Certainly, sir. I couldn’t ask you to give 
it to me.’’ 

** All right,’? said Mr. Merrick, smiling 
soberly at thought of the other five shovels. 
“*T’ll trust you.’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ and the lad seized it and 
bore it away. 

Now in this instance Mr. Merrick really 





cherished hopes. The boy had a frank face, 


honest eyes, and the speech and bearing of a 
gentleman. He looked as if he had been on 
short commons of late; but that, to be sure, 
was one more reason for helping him. Mr. 
Merrick sent generous good wishes aftar that 
sixth shovel. 

At six o’clock, however, the boy and the 
shovel had not returned. The sexton lingered 
some moments at the vestry door; he looked up 
and down the street, and then he walked forward 
and scanned the thoroughfare on which the 
church fronted. After he had locked the door 
and gone two blocks toward home he returned, 
on an impulse, and waited five minutes longer. 

Finally he admitted his own foolishness and 
set off briskly for Talbot Street. Once within 
his flat, there were other things to occupy his 
mind, and the disappointed hope passed out of 
it. He was dozing in an armchair at half past 
nine o’clock; he hardly heeded a ring at his 
bell. But when Della answered it and he 
heard the voice that spoke to her, the affair of 
the afternoon was recalled, and he straightened 
up and listened eagerly. 

‘*He’s at a big church about seven blocks 
down that way,’’ the voice was saying. 
‘*Sexton, I think. Well, will you kindly tell 
him the fellow who borrowed his snow-shovel 
about three o’clock returned it and thanked him 
very much? I’d have brought it back earlier, 
but — 

Mr. Merrick had jumped up and hurried to 
the door. 

**Hello, my lad!’’ he said, genially. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you carry it home to-night and fetch it 
in the morning, instead of taking 
all this trouble? Where do you 
live ?”” 

The boy hesitated. 

**Well,”” he answered, ‘‘I— 
I haven’t any home—that is, in 
Boston. ’’ 

‘*Where do you stay, then ?’’ 

‘*I haven’t decided yet, sir. 
I stuck to the shoveling as long 
as I could find any to do, you 
know. Now I’m going down- 
town and hunt up some—some 
cheap place.’’ 

**Raining now, isn’t it?’’ 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

The lad was dripping, and 
he was evidently fatigued to 
the last degree, yet there was 
in his manner no suggestion 
of asking or expecting any 
favors. That was one reason 
why Mr. Merrick suddenly 
laid a hand on his sleeve and 
drew him, half-resisting, 
down the hall to the kitchen. 

‘*Take off that coat!’’ Mr. 
Merrick commanded. ‘‘I’m 
going to dry you a little, 
anyway. Why, you’re wet 
to the skin! Kendall,’’ he 
called, ‘‘get me an old suit of 
yours—underclothes, too. If 
you stay as you are now,” he 
told the stranger, ‘‘you’ll- be 
sick on somebody’s hands, 
you know.’’ 

The lad looked for an in- 
stant as if seeking a way of 
escape. Then he seemed to 
change his mind and accept 
the situation. 

**1’d like to take a bath, sir, 
if—if I must owe so much to 
your kindness,’’ he said. 

‘**Good idea! Right in 

, there. Don’t lose a minute 
getting those wet clothes off!’’ Mr. Merrick 


| gently pushed him into the bathroom and closed 


the door. 

Lo his bewildered family the sexton then 
explained his acquaintance with the lad. They 
were not unsympathetic, although it must be 
owned that Della greeted the tale with a ripple 
of laughter. 

‘*T knew that anybody who actually returned 
one of papa’s snow-shovels was likely to be 
adopted,’’ she said. 

‘*Well, he looks like a nice boy,’’ Mrs. Mer- 
rick argued. ‘‘It seems rather mysterious, but 
I don’t believe he’s done anything so very 
wrong. ’’ 

‘*Why don’t you make up a bed for him 
to-night ?’’ Kendall suggested. ‘‘ And get him 
something to eat?’’ 

‘*Especially something to eat—because he’s 
a boy, and boys want to eat all the time, like 
caterpillars,’’ laughed Della. But she prepared 
a luncheon, and when the young stranger came 
from the bathroom Mrs. Merrick cordially 
invited him to it. Again he showed signs of 
embarrassment. 

**You’re all so very nice to me that I ought 
to tell you about myself,’’ he said, ‘‘but I can’t, 
very well—just at present—except that my name 
is John Somersworth—and of course I haven’t 
been doing anything criminal or disgraceful,’’ 
he added, quickly. 

‘*We’ll take your word and your face for 
that, John,’? Mr. Merrick responded, heartily. 
“You’ll stay with us to-night, and perhaps 
things will look different to you by daylight.’’ 

Morning found the stranger no more inclined 
to be communicative, however. Almost the 
only thing he wished to talk about was the 
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chance of obtaining work. That was accounted 
for when Mr. Merrick’s questions brought out 
the fact that he had only a dollar. But when 
Mrs. Merrick accidentally discovered that the 
boy’s palms were masses of blisters, thanks to 
his unpractised toil with the snow-shovel, she 
took charge of the whole matter. 

**You’ll have to be doctored for a day or two, 
anyway !’’ she declared. ‘* And you don’t know 
anybody in Boston, you say? Well, I’m not 
going to send some mother’s boy out into this 
big, heartless city with no friends to fall back 
upon and only a dollar in his pocket! You’ll 
stay right here for the present !’’ 

The boy’s eyes filled, and a lump seemed to 
come up in his throat when he tried to speak. 
But if he could not express it eloquently, he 
could and did declare his gratitude in many deli- 
cate ways. A curious medley of contradictions 
he seemed, an opinionated, wilful lad, with 
‘*streaks’’ of tenderness veining his nature. 
He could be very lovable; he could also, it was 
clear, be very perverse. 

This was Mrs. Merrick’s judgment, based 
upon intuition rather than upon experience ; for 
young Somersworth was evidently fond of them, 
as well as grateful, and anxious to please 
them. At the worst, his displeasing traits could 
have found few openings for exhibition in a 
family where the parents issued no commands, 
the children returned no impudence, nobody 
disputed or wrangled, and matters that con- 
cerned all were freely discussed by all and 
decided by the general voice. 

As she observed him watching them, Mrs. 
Merrick perceived that their manner of life 
seemed very odd to Somersworth. He hardly 
knew what to make of it. But it had its effect 
on him, as the event proved. 

**T think I shall go back home—if they want 
me,’’ he announced, suddenly, on the after- 
noon of his fourth day. ‘‘I ran away, you 
know. Probably you’ve suspected it. I’ve 
written and told them I was wrong, — part 
wrong, anyway,—and begged their pardon.’’ 

“That’s a good boy!’’ Mrs. Merrick said, 
softly, laying a tender hand upon his shoulder. 

John shook his head. ‘‘No, I’m not. Per- 
haps I’ll be a better one, though. I don’t mean 
because of going hungry, or anything of that 
sort. I’d think a fellow who let that make a 
change in him was a poor duffer. But—well— 
by being here, you know.”’ 

Apparently he took it for granted that they 
would understand what was in his mind, 
although he did not find it easy to explain. 
They did understand. Yet it was an awkward 
theme for modest folk to discuss, and perhaps 
everybody was glad when Della expressed a less 
serious thought. 

‘*Kendall is a first-rate model,’’ she said, 
‘‘except with a snow-shovel. There you’re 
mightier than he is. He never worked hard 
enough to raise blisters.’’ 

At that John became a boy again. 

“Glad it’s snowing!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’m going 
to shovel that sidewalk again to-morrow, Mr. 
Merrick. I won’t make any charge for it this 
time—but I do wish you’d give me the snow- 
shovel to remember it by!’’ 

John’s father expressed a similar wish about 
twenty hours later. It sounded strange when 
he said it. Never was a more unsentimental- 
looking person than the senior Somersworth, 
who was tall, stout, florid and overpowering. 
But more than once in the course of the little 
talk he had with Mrs. Merrick, who chanced 
to be alone when he called, his dignity forsook 
him and his eyes and nose grew very red. 

**T blame myself severely, madam,’’ he said, 
‘*for my share in this occurrence. So does my 
sister and housekeeper—my boy’s mother is 
dead—blame herself. The truth is, we are all 
much of the same disposition, she and the boy 
and I, and neither of us, perhaps, made suffi- 
cient allowance for that fact. I should have 
appealed to his judgment and treated him more 
asanequal. I should hay tried to be his friend 
instead of his master. 

“*T can’t be surprised that he revolted at last, 
and I am profoundly thankful that when he 
took that step he met this family. His letter to 
his aunt and me is—is amazing, madam! It is 
perfectly clear to me that he isn’t afraid to 
rough it, but that you have in some way taught 
him that, as he puts it, he hasn’t done his 
share toward making our place—a—in short, 
a home, and he wants to try again.’’ 

Mr. Somersworth took out the letter and 
fumbled for his eye-glasses. ‘‘‘ Let’s get 
together,’ he says. ‘Let’s be chums, as all the 
Merricks are.’ Fancy! Why, if you had known 
the boy! People call me a hard man, madam, 
but upon my word, I used to wonder at John 
—wonder whether he had ever experienced an 
emotion !’’ 

**John should be a strong man instead of a 
hard one,’’? Mrs. Merrick said, gently. ‘‘ For 
all his pluck and determination, I see great 
capacity for tenderness in him. We have all 
grown very fond of him in this little while.’’ 

** And showed it?’’ the father said, acutely. 

‘*And showed it,”’ Mrs. Merrick nodded. 
‘*That’s the whole secret. ’’ 

**Ah! And where is he now?’ came the 
eager query. 

‘*He is down at the Church of the Stranger, 
shoveling snow. He would do it.’’ 

Then Mrs. Merrick told the story of the snow- 
shovels, with special reference, of course, to 
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that one which John had wielded. And Mr. 
Somersworth vowed that he must possess that 
particular shovel, and affirmed that, if the other 
seventeen were all wasted upon rascals and 
ingrates, the one shovel had justified the whole 
bunch, and he would make it his business to see 
that Mr. Merrick never regretted the purchase 
—or the loan. 

He kept his word, and is still keeping it. 
And all the other shovels were not wasted, for 
one of them reformed a tramp and one put out 
a fire and one caught a housebreaker. But 
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this story ends when John Somersworth and 
his father had started on their return to Ithaca, 
and Kendall Merrick had come back into his 
own parlor and seated himself upon the hearth- 
rug, shaking his head with an air of great 
perplexity. 

**Now why do fellows run away from home ?’’ 
Kendall demanded, of nobody in particular. 
‘‘I’m sure they wouldn’t if their homes were 
anything like ours!” 

‘*I’m afraid all homes are not like ours,’’ 
Mrs. Merrick said. ‘‘ But they all might be.” 








tussocks and bush clumps. Breathlessly I fol- 
lowed him. 

We were not long in suspense. He had made 
searcely half a dozen thrusts when, at a depth 
of two feet, the steel point struck something 
hard 


‘*Gum!’’ he shouted. ‘‘It’s not alog! The 
point doesn’t stick in it!’’ 
‘*But it may be a stone,’’ I said, determined 
not to be too sanguine. 
‘*No, it chips it. Hear it grit!’’ he cried. 
“*T can feel the point cut into it.’’ 

I threw off my coat and fell to work with 
the spade. In two minutes I had uncovered 
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brighter climate. 
others have named 


has many points of resemblance to Japan. 

But in America the school children know it 
as plain New Zealand, so named by the hardy 
Dutch navigators who made it known to Europe 
in 1642, although it bears little resemblance to 
flat Zealand in the North Sea. 

Naturally enough, the boys and girls of the 
United States know little of New Zealand, 
except that Wellington is the capital and Auck- 
land the chief seaport. I knew no more than 
that myself twenty years ago, when by odd 
chance I went there to seek my fortune. 

This odd chance came in the form of an old 
letter which my mother had kept put away in 
her table drawer, under lock and key, for nine 
years; and it is now clear that she did not 
intend her sons ever to see it. It was only after 
her death, which occurred suddenly in 1882, 
that its existence was made known to us. 

The letter was postmarked Hamilton, New 
Zealand, and was from my mother’s only 
brother, Calvin Geer, whom we boys had heard 
of vaguely as ‘‘ Uncle Cal,’’ but had never seen. 
He emigrated to New Zealand before father and 
mother came from England to the United States, 
and I think that this was the only communica- 
tion that my mother had received from him for 
many years. Uncle Calvin, I am afraid, had 
not been a wholly exemplary brother; he was 
one of the roving spirits who stray far from 
home and kindred. 

The letter ran as follows: 


They tell me, Sister Helen, that I am not going 
to live many weeks; I write chiefly because 1 
hear that you have three boys, and because I can 
tell them something which will be for their interest 
to know. 

I have no property; and the only legacy I can 
leave them is a discovery 1 have made here that 
may be worth £20,000 to them, if they will come 
out to the colony and work it. 

For a good many years I have been collecting 
kauri gum. It is what is called “fossil gum,” 
because we dig it out of the earth. The trees that 
produced it died and rotted away centuries ago. 
It is found in large lumps, and is used for making 
damar and copal varnish. To find it requires 
practice and experience; but a little while before 
I was taken sick, this last time, I discovered a 
place where there is an extensive deposit of it in 
large lumps, of very clear, good quality. The 
place is an alluvial swamp, and is not likely to be 
found by others. The gum was washed down 
here from the country above it, and buried by a 
great flood years ago. 

To reach the place you go from Auckland to 
Cambridge, and then ascend the Waikato River for 
more than twenty miles. You then follow a creek, 
called Mangatata, through a narrow, rocky valley 
in the forest for about four miles, till you come 
where the valley opens out upon the swamp, which 
was once the bed of a small lake. The creek 
winds sluggishly through this swamp for a mile 
and a half; you then come to quick water again. 
But the gum is buried in black earth and mud, on 
both sides of the creek, just where it enters the 
upper end of the swamp. The ground is covered 
with high grass, reeds and brush. This will have 
to be cleared off. The gum lies from a foot to six 
feet below the surface here. There is a great deal 
of it. If your boys come out to get it, they must 
hot talk to others of the deposit, but must work 
quietly and make friends of the natives. 


Here followed two pages of still more explicit 
directions for finding the deposit of gum; and 
the letter concluded with a few words of final 
farewell : 

Good-by, dear sister, I shall never see you again. 
My life has not been of much account. Yet if 1 
were back in England, as things were twenty 
years ago, I could not do much different: There 
Was ho chance for me at home. By the time this 
reaches you I shall probably be out of it all, and I 
am not very sorry to go. God bless you and your 
boys, whom I have never seen. 


Your brother, Calvin Geer. 


On the crumpled margin of this old letter my 
mother had written the words, ‘‘ Poor Calvin! 
What a broken, wretched life!’? and she had put 
the letter away with never a word to any of us. 
At the time my mother died, my older 
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AR away in the southern seas, more 
than a thousand miles southeast of 
Australia, lies a country which its 

people call ‘‘the Ideal Republic.’’ Others 
term it Brighter Britain, since it is 
not unlike the British Isles 
in extent and resources, but 
has clearer skies and a 


Fortunate Isles; and it has 
also been called the ‘‘ Japan 
of the South,’ since in climate, size and scenery it 
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brother, Byron, was well 
settled in a prosperous 
grocery business; and 
my younger brother, Ed- 
ward, who was eighteen, 
had learned telegraphy, 
and had lately obtained 
a position at a railroad  @ 
junction. I had not been ~~4 
altogether so fortunate, 
and disliked the confined ~ 
life of an accountant in 
the iron-mills. 

For months I pondered 
on that old letter. I talked it over with ~~ 
my brothers, but they declined, very 
definitely, to have anything to do with 
the project. Then with their consent I 
showed the letter to a young fellow 
accountant, Southey Wells, and finally, although 
not without many misgivings, we two resolved 
to go to New Zealand and investigate Uncle 
Calvin’s ‘‘gum swamp.’’ 

But first we had to earn the money for an 
outfit and for the long voyage, and fifteen months 
passed before we left home. I omit these slow 
details, as well as any account of the journey 
by rail across the continent to San Francisco, 
the long voyage to Auckland, and the five weeks 
spent looking for the ‘‘swamp.’’ What I have 
said is merely prefatory. But before beginning 
my narrative I should like to inscribe my story 
to my brave and faithful companion, Southey 
Wells. Never did an explorer have a better 
comrade. His genial manners, kind heart and 
ready wit made friends for us among settlers 
and natives alike. Whatever measure of success 
we met with was due chiefly to him. 

A gum-digger’s outfit in New Zealand is not 
expensive. In addition to a spade, it consists 
of a long, steel ‘‘prod,’’ resembling the foils 
used in fencing, but without the button at the 
point. The hilt for the right hand is like that 
of the spade. With the prod we explore the 
ground for lumps of the fossil gum, thrusting it 
down one, two, or six feet, even, if the soil is 
soft. 

The kauri pine was a large tree, growing to 
a height of a hundred and fifty feet, and it was 
often ten feet or more in diameter. It was a 
tree of many huge branches, and the resinous 
gum which exuded from it collected at the 
crotches, or forks of the branches with the 
trunk. Several forests of kauri still exist in 
New Zealand, and the gum is sometimes col- 
lected from living trees by climbing them with 
rope ladders. But the fossil gum of the old 
forests, long dead and rotted away, is best. 

On the uplands the gum-diggers locate the 
site of the former great trees by the mounds of 
earth which were turned up by the vast root 
when the tree fell and its trunk lay along the 
ground. They prod along this ridge of earth 
till they strike the lump of gum, then dig it up. 
That is the usual method of gum - digging. 
But we were in quest of an extensive, fortuitous 
deposit of the gum which some great flood or 
succession of floods had washed down from the 
upland slopes and buried in an alluvial swamp. 

The creek, called Mangatata by the Maori 
natives, was not difficult to find, and after two 
days of careful prospecting we came to the 
swamp. 

With what anxiety we began prodding in the 
high grass and brush! For this we had come 
so many thousand miles! Was it all a hoax? 
Or in the years since Uncle Cal wrote that letter 
had some one else been here and found the 
deposit ? 

Our hearts beat fast, and my own mouth was 
feverishly dry when Southey said, ‘‘ This must 
be the place,’’ and began prodding among the 
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a lump of pale yellow gum, which lay in 
the black earth, beautifulasa gem. It was 
as large as a good-sized flower-pot, and 
weighed twenty-two pounds by our spring 
balance 


When we had looked this handsome lump 
over, we eagerly seized our prods again and 





















began spearing the black earth. With 
almost his first thrust Southey again shouted, 
“Gum!’”? My own soon hita lump. But, 
quite wild to know the extent of the deposit, 
we went on prodding the soft earth on both 
sides of the creek over an extent of three or 
four acres. 
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here. The only other hard substances were 
large bones which we suppose to have been 
those of the moa, that huge, wingless bird 
which formerly inhabited New Zealand. The 
moa was heavier than a horse, and eleven or 
twelve feet in height. 

The largest lump of fossil gam which we dug 
from the swamp weighed a hundred and forty- 
three pounds, and was nearly as large as a 
barrel. But many lumps were no larger than 
one’s fist, or even a goose egg. We were 
occupied for nineteen months digging the swamp 
over. The labor was arduous, for we were 
ambitious and worked hard. On an average we 
took out a ton of the fossil gum each week; to 
get it, however, we were compelled to work over 
fully an acre of ground to a depth of four feet. 
Brushwood, grass and tussocks had also to be 
cleared away. Much time was also required to 
scrape and clean the gum ; and once a month we 
had to take it down the river to market, a trip 
which occupied five or six days. 

On the return trip we brought up supplies 
and cloth, knives and trinkets, for presents for 
the natives. We also brought jew’s-harps, of 
which they are very fond, to exchange for fresh 
pork and potatoes. Hard as was the labor, we 
both grew strong and hale. The climate was 





After every few moments the points struck 











A LUMP OF PALE YELLOW GUM... BEAUTIFUL AS A GEM. 


gum. There appeared to be few other hard 
substances in the ground. The flood had not 
brought down stones, but the lighter lumps of 
gum had washed down, and in time been covered 
up and overgrown—centuries before, perhaps, 
for there are now no living kauri-trees on these 
particular mountain slopes. 

Up to this time we had both had our grave 
doubts, but that morning’s prospecting dispelled 
them. 

“‘Good for your Uncle Cal!” cried Southey. 
‘*He told the truth!’’ 

Our next move was to build for ourselves 
what the natives call a whare, or camp of cedar 
bark in which tolive. For although it is a land 
of bright skies, there is a great deal of rain in 
New Zealand, and it is necessary to have a good 
roof over one’s head. This kept us busy for 
four or five days, and during that time we made 
the acquaintance of the old Maori chief, Para- 
te-manu, who, with fourteen of his tribe, was 
living in an open glade just below where the 
Mangatata flows into the Waikato River. 
There were then four native huts here and a 
large wharepuni, or tribe-house, where the 
chief lived. 

After the custom of Maoris, Para-te-manu 
was strangely tattooed, and at first sight seemed 
to be a frightful person. But Southey soon 
struck up a friendship with the old fellow, who 
always called him Butee (sonny). 

The chief’s wife was a tall, straight, austere 
woman, named Ngartimania; and they had a 
handsome daughter, Purita, who did us a great 
service, as I shall relate. These Maoris had 
ceased to be hostile to white settlers, and were 
always kind to us. They keep droves of pigs 
and raise great quantities of potatoes. Boiled 
pork and potatoes are their chief food, and they 
always invite strangers to dine with them. 

Our next move, after digging up what gum 
our canoe would carry, was to return down the 
Waikato River to Cambridge, and file settlers’ 
claims to sixty acres of land on the Mangatata 
creek, embracing the swamp, for we judged it 
safer to have a legal claim to the land where 
the gum lay, in case of trespassers. We also 
armed ourselves. 

These measures occupied considerable time, 
and although we arrived at Auckland in Octo- 
ber, it was not until December—the first month 


good, and the air clear and bracing. 

With old Para-te-manu and his people 
we were always on the best of terms. 
But a single adventure befell us during 
the entire twenty months. One day, 
toward the last of November, in our 
second year there, the native 
girl, Purita, came running in 
great haste to where we were 
digging, erying out, ‘‘Aué! 
Nga pakehis kino! Tung- 
ane waka! Weweteta!’’ 
(Alas! The bad white men! 
/ They have robbed you! They 

Vys/ ‘nave stolen your boats!) 
Down near the confluence of 
the creek with the river we 
had built a shed of cedar bark 
for a storehouse; and here we 
had two flat-bottomed skiffs, 
of a capacity of about two tons 
each, for floating our gum 
down the river to Hamilton. 
Dropping our spades in the 
trench, we seized our guns and 
set off at a run, but had diffi- 


<= culty in keeping pace with 


~ 


the nimble Purita. 

When we reached the shed 
all our Maori friends were there, greatly ex- 
cited. Tattooed old Para-te-manu had his gun 
loaded. 

‘* Butee,’’ he exclaimed, clapping Southey on 
the shoulder, ‘‘some Pakeha rats of a bad heart 
have been here! Your canoes are gone and your 
kauri cakes with them !’’ 

Purita was the only one who had seen the 
rogues. There were three of them, she said. 
They were doubtless vagrant gum-diggers, who, 
coming on our storehouse and skiffs, had suc- 
cumbed to a sudden temptation to steal our 
surplus, and make a quick trip with it down to 
Cambridge or Hamilton before we could over- 
take them. They may even have watched us 
and plotted the theft in advance. If so, they 
failed to allow for Purita’s sharp eyes and our 
knowledge of the river. 

Two miles below, the Waikato began a great 
bend away to the north and east for twelve or 
thirteen miles, but by taking a direct course 
north and west from the wharepuni, one could 
reach the river again in six or eight miles, at 
a place called Te-Hine. 

‘‘Itankite ranunga, Butee!l’’ (Take cour- 
age, sonny!) cried our old tattooed friend. 
‘*The canoes are heavy. You shall head them 
off at Te-Hine!’’ 

Maoris do not now dare to hunt down whites 
in New Zealand without authorization. They 
waited only for us to give the word, however. 
When we started they all went with us, purely 
from love of the thing. 

I shall never forget that race across the coun- 
try to Te-Hine. Para-te-manu’s son-in-law, 
Nga-sini, led the hunt. Two of his nephews 
also ran with us, their guns on their shoulders. 
The old chief himself must have been past 
seventy years of age, but he ran with the best 
of them. Every boy, girl and woman at the 
wharepuni came streaming after us! 

After a hot jaunt we reached Te-Hine, where, 
at that low stage of the river, granite ledges 
projected from the shore. We were barely 
in time to intercept the thieves. The skiffs 
were already coming in sight, one towed behind 
the other, both loaded heavily, and the three 
rascals were paddling fast. The wild shout of 
execration raised by our Maori friends apprised 
them that they were intercepted. Southey ran 
out on the ledges and ordered them to surren- 





of the southern summer—that we began working 
steadily. After a few days we excavated syste- 
matically at the upper end of the swamp, and | 
dug the entire surface over to a depth of from 
three to four feet, and sometimes five or six. 
The lumps of gum were scattered throughout 
all the alluvial earth. There were no drift logs 
or stumps in the swamp, which would indicate 
that the kauri and other forest trees had fallen 
and decayed before the floods which filled the 
swamp occurred. 

Stones, too, were rarely struck by the prod 





| der, on penalty of being shot instantly. Instead 


of complying, they jumped out in shallow water, 
and scudding ashore on the other side, took to 
the bush. But they were hardly in the water 
when the old chief and all the others opened fire 
on them with their guns. 

**Hold! Hold!’’ Southey shouted. ‘‘Do not 
kill them!’’ and he rushed out on the rocks to 
stay the fusillade. 

We easily recovered the skiffs, and that was 
the end of the adventure. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
































































































CURRENT TOPICS. 


Kins Edward planted a tree in the grounds 
of the British embassy while on his recent 
visit to Paris. May the tree live forever, and 
the new friendly feeling between France and 
England be equally lasting! 
sume for the use of the missions to sea- 
men was recently launched in England. 
The wife of the Bishop of Durham broke upon 
the bows of the vessel a bottle containing pure 
oil, and named it the Good Hope. 


I iss Society for the Culture of Musical Thera- 
peutics in New York is investigating the 
influence of music in various diseases. One 
enthusiastic member believes that the time will 
come when musical instead of medical prescrip- 
tions will be given—‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket’’ 
perhaps for delirium tremens patients, and 
**Jingle Bells’’ for sunstroke. 
K the earth was packed round the roots of 
a tree planted in front of a school on 
Arbor day last month a little girl exclaimed, 
“My! New York’ll soon be a woods if we 
childrens keep on!’’ The interest of the chil- 
dren of the crowded city districts in green and 
growing things is pathetic, and Arbor day has 
done as much for them as for the rural districts. 


ye telegraphy will have to compete 
with ocean cables for some time to come. 
A company has recently been organized to lay 
a cable from Seattle to Valdez, Alaska, and 
thence to Vladivostok. The cable will bring 
Asiatic Russia and the gold-fields of Alaska 
into close communication with the markets of 
the United States, and expand the interest of 
Americans in the Orient. 


aptains of Industry’? hardly meets the 
requirements of the case, in reference to 
enterprises like the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. That huge company has an annual 
income and expenditure exceeding that of either 
the United States or Germany, and nearly as 
large as that of France or Great Britain. 
‘* Field-Marshals of Industry’’ is a more ade- 
quate title for those who lead the steel corpo- 
ration’s army of nearly one hundred and 
seventy thousand employés. 
Cae oil has lately been quoted at a price 
nearly three times as high as it commanded 
a year ago. The explanation of the advance is 
that practically the entire supply of the oil 
used for medicinal purposes comes from the 
Norway fisheries, and the cod have been 
destroyed or driven from their feeding-grounds 
by predatory seals. Let us not judge the seals 
too harshly; perhaps they needed a nutritive 
stimulant. And anyway, they have given the 
American cod a fine chance to prove that he is 
good for something besides fish-balls. 
he London Lancet says that athletics in 
England have developed too much into 
gladiatorial displays by picked competitors 
struggling to win prizes or to earn wages before 
huge crowds of spectators, and can hardly be 
regarded as effective agents in the development 
of the physical strength and physical activity 
of the people. There is the same tendency in 
this country, but the fact merely serves to 
make more imperative the need of supporting 
and extending such systems of physical training 
as have for their chief aim strength and not 
fame. 


saleswoman in a Paris dressmaker’s estab- 
lishment, whose salary was twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year, accepted an offer of 
three thousand dollars from a rival firm, and 
promised to forfeit two thousand dollars if 
she broke the new contract. Thereupon her 
employer advanced her salary to thirty-seven 
hundred dollars, and agreed to pay the forfeit 
provided she would make no change. These 
figures, which have recently been brought out 
in a French court, have more than local interest, 
for there is some reason to believe that rich 
Americans pay the bills. 
easured by the span of human lives, the 
world is not so very old. The widow of 
the man who wrote ‘‘America’’ in 1832 died 
last month, and a woman whose father fought 
in the War of the Revolution died only a few 
weeks earlier. It would take only twenty-five 
lives to reach back to the great Cesar’s time if 
each lasted, say ninety years. Each person in 
that line could have seen his predecessor and 
his successor. As noted in The Companion 
in January, Thoreau found a man on Cape 
Cod in 1849 who heard the guns fired at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill and saw Washington in 
Boston. he 
t has not taken Japan long to get into the 
ways of civilization. Less than five years 
ago the consular courts, such as the civilized 
nations maintain for the protection of their 
citizens in semicivilized countries, were abol- 
ished in Japan. This summer an international 
exposition is in progress in Osaka, with exhibits 
from various Occidental nations, and a sur- 
prisingly large display of Japanese products 
manufactured in the modern way. There has 
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been no greater marvel in the industrial and 
political history of the world than the conver- 
sion of the mikado’s empire from the standards 
of Asiatic stagnation to Western life. There 
are people who believe that when China awakes 
the world will see a still greater marvel. 
N* long ago a New England electrical engi- 
neer, who accidentally got a needle stuck 
into his leg, twisted some wires about a piece 
of iron and connected the wires with a dynamo. 
Then with the magnet thus made, he pulled 
the bit of steel from the wound. About the 
same time an apprentice in the Mare Island 
navy-yard in California was injured in the 
face by some bits of steel from a broken tool. 
The surgeon failed to extract all the pieces, 


and the wound inflamed. The chief electrician | 


then improvised a magnet capable of lifting 
five hundred pounds, and held it in front of 
the boy’s face, when the remaining bit of steel 
flew out of the wound as promptly as if it had 
been sent for. Now if some one would invent 
a magnet that would pull slivers out of a boy’s 
fingers, thousands of young Americans would 
rise and call him blessed. 
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WHAT OTHERS COPY. 


Men, by their example, pattern out 
Their imitations. Ben Jonson. 
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THE NEVER-ENDING CAMPAIGN. 


Ithough the nominating conventions will 
not be held for more than a year, the 
campaign for the election of a President 

is well under way. The daily newspapers are 
filled with discussion of the availability of can- 
didates and the relative importance of issues. 

This is not an unusual condition. No sooner 
is a President elected than the party managers 
begin preparations for the next campaign. The 
people begin as soon as the President is inau- 
gurated to discuss the question whether he will 
be a candidate for renomination. 

If the presidential term were eight years 
instead of four, the campaign would not begin 
actively so soon after the election ; but it would 
still begin, for it is true in politics as well as in 
farming, that the price of success is continuous 
application. 

As government in the United States is the 
business of the people, the kind of government 
they have depends on the amount of attention 
they give to it. The exercise of that eternal 
vigilance which is the price of efficiency in the 
public service is wearying, and now and then 
one wishes that the President’s term were 
longer, or that the citizen were able to perform 
all his civic duties by a single act once in four 
years, and then not be troubled by the matter 
till another presidential election. 

The duty is continuous. Not only does the 
presidential campaign never end, but the con- 
gressional campaign as well is in progress all 
the time. The same rule prevails in state, 
county, city, town and village government. 

It is much like housekeeping. When the 
breakfast dishes are washed preparations for 
dinner begin, and when dinner is over the table 
is laid for supper. Now and then a woman, 
grown weary with the cares of her home, goes 
into a hotel or a boarding-house where some 
one else orders the meals ; but in government the 
tendency is away from the boarding-house plan, 
because men prefer to decide for themselves what 
cut of political roast beef they shall have, and 
when their desserts shall be cabinet pudding 
and when Washington pie. It is this ability to 
choose for one’s self that constitutes political 
as well as social independence. 
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RECIPROCITY WITHOUT TREATIES. 


ommerce between the states is as free 
as if they were all one. The actual 
physical boundary between the United 
States and Canada is not more obstructive than 
those between the states. But the tax which 
each country levies on the products of the other 
is an obstacle in the way of the free interchange 
of commodities. Half a century ago a reciproc- 
ity treaty partially removed the obstacle. 

No reciprocity treaty is required to permit the 
free passage of capital from one country to 
the other. The investment of Canadian money 
in the United States and of United States 
money in Canada has attracted attention in 
recent years. Not long ago the United States 
consul-general at Montreal reported to the State 
Department a long list of Canadian enterprises 
in which American capital was interested. It 
included railways, steamships, banks, timber 
lands, gold, coal, copper and asbestos mines, 
as well as various factories for manufacturing 
Canadian raw material. It was said that 
American money was sought for every great 
enterprise. 

This overflow of the United States surplus 
could find no better place of lodgment than in 
the territory of our northern neighbor. The 
development of the resources of Canada will 
enlarge the population and increase the demands 
of those already there. A prosperous Canada 
is a better neighbor than a stagnant Canada. 

Although Canadian capital has not come -very 
far across the border, yet some of our greatest 


railway magnates are Canadians. The most 
important bank in Canada has a branch in 
New York. Canadian money is invested in 
various manufacturing enterprises and controls 
others. The balance is naturally in favor of 
the United States; but that does not affect the 
fact of reciprocity over a barrier which is invis- 
| ible to the dollar on its travels. 
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THE SETTING SUN. 


A mariner, now steering low 
His ship of fire midst isles aglow. 
Gilby C. Kelly. 
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MODERN COWARDS. 


recent story is a study of the character 
| of a man who from youth has a convic- 

tion that he is born to some extraordinary 
experience. As he grows older the idea becomes 
more sharply defined. ‘The experience is to be 
painful and tragic, and is to remove him from 
the plane of ordinary life. The idea takes 
possession of him and dominates his career. He 
undertakes nothing of importance, since it may 
be interrupted by catastrophe. He does not 
permit himself love—he scarcely ventures on 
friendship—because he believes himself marked 
for disaster. 

One woman, to whom he confides his secret, 
shares his apprehension. At last, not long 
before her death, she perceives that the tragedy 
lurking for him is merely hesitancy, inaction, 
incapacity, brought about by the delusion and 
the fear which have been nurtured in his own 
imagination. 

To the victim himself the truth is revealed 
when it is too late for him to acquire any habit 
of life other than the tremulous and unachiev- 
ing one. He discovers his own hideous lack of 
feeling and of will by the sight of the sorrow- 
marked face of a man who has sounded the 
depths of human pain, and found even those to 
be better than the shallows of apathy. 

The story has its lesson even for an age as 
active as ours. We are not free from the bane 
of reluctant fear lest feeling shall outrun mere 
pleasure. The girl who will not love a pet lest 
she should lose it, the man who will not permit 
himself any share in religious enthusiasm lest 
he should ‘‘lose his head,’’ the woman who will 
undertake no social reform for fear she become 
too much involved in it for her own comfort— 
these are some of the cowards of our day. 

Along with their lack of courage there often 
goes a subtle egotism, which they fancy sets 
them apart from ‘‘the common herd,’’ but which 
is almost sure to meet its final defeat in the 
discovery that those powers which were believed 
to be above the average were really below it, 
and that obscurity is the only catastrophe likely 
to fall upon so ignoble a nature. 
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POTATOES. 


omewhat more than a year ago there was 

an exhibition in Berlin devoted exclusively 

to the display of material, processes and 

apparatus connected with the economic uses of 

alcohol. This year a similar exhibition, or one 

designed for the same purpose, became really a 

most astonishing revelation of the uses of the 

potato and the large place which it occupies 
among German products. 

No doubt members of the wide-awake geogra- 
phy class of to-day know that potatoes are one 
of the most valuable crops in the world; yet 
even they may be astonished to learn that in 
Germany one hundred and sixty acres are 
planted with potatoes for each ten thousand 
inhabitants, whereas in the United States the 
area so planted is but a fraction over thirty-four 
acres, and in Great Britain and Ireland thirty- 
one acres. 

Not only are the German working people large 
eaters of potatoes, but they make varied and 
extensive use of them for other purposes. Indian 
corn is not grown extensively anywhere save in 
the United States. In Germany potatoes take 
its place as food for cattle. This has led to the 
invention of special evaporating machinery, for 
the large amount of water in potatoes makes 
them decay quickly, and they lose much of their 
food value when they sprout. The evaporator 
makes them available for forage the year round. 

Starch, dextrin, potato flour and starch sirup 
are also produced in large quantities, but alcohol 
is by far the largest product. Alcohol in Ger- 
many is made to play an important part in 
economic and industrial life. Heating and cook- 
ing stoves, street and household lamps, station- 
ary engines and locomotive motors, all are fed 
by it. Both in the German and in the Russian 
navy alcohol engines up to three hundred horse- 
power have been used with great success. 
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THE CENTER OF THE UNIVERSE. 
T: question of the place of the earth and 





man in the universe has been brought 

afresh into brisk discussion by Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the veteran naturalist who 
shares with Darwin the discovery of the law of 
natural selection. In an elaborate paper he 
endeavors to show from the most recently ascer- 
tained facts of stellar astronomy that our solar 
system is at the center of a limited universe, 
and that in consequence of this central position 














the earth enjoys advantages which make it 
reasonable to believe that it is the only abode of 


intelligent life. Excepting that greater stress is 
now laid upon our uniquely central location, it 
is substantially the view taken fifty years ago 
by Whewell, in his attempt to obviate certain 
religious difficulties apparently involved in the 
doctrine of the ‘‘plurality of worlds.’’ 
Astronomers generally seem to dissent rather 
vigorously from Wallace’s conclusions, although 
it is admitted that, speaking roughly, ~ur sun 
is not very far out of the plane of the Milky 
Way, nor, speaking roughly, as star distances 
are reckoned, very remote from the middle of 


"| the assemblage of the stars which we can see. 


A few—some of them eminent—accept the 
conclusion that the stellar universe is limited, 
but a decided majority are of the opinion that 
the evidence on which it rests is insufficient. 
They hold that the unquestionable ‘‘thinning 
out” of the most distant visible stars is not te 
be ascribed to the neighborhood of a boundary 
beyond which our universe does not extend. 
They attribute it to the imperfect transparency 
of space, due partly to the presence of meteors 
and meteoric dust, and probably still more to 
the existence of dark, invisible stars, very likely 
as numerous as those that shine. 

This limits telescopic vision to a distance 
approximately the same in all directions, and 
thus explains our apparently central position. 
But the facts at hand are not yet sufficient te 
warrant overweening confidence in theoretical 


conclusions. 
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FOR THE STAY-AT-HOMES. 


ummer travel, the sojourn by mountain or 

seaside, the happy month amid the homely 
loveliness of the farm—these are not within the 
reach of us all, but never before were so many 
of the best pleasures of the season attainable by 
the stay-at-homes. The trolley has brought even 
dwellers in the city within cheap and ready reach 
of flowers, fields and woods. The untechnical yet 
scientific books of nature study issued in such 
abundance during the last few years suggest 
many and various ways of making the most of all 
that these contain. The camera renders possible 
delightful new forms of observation and record. 

The summer need not be dull nor the suburb 
narrow nor the parks uninteresting to the girl 
who is noting in her journal the arrival and suc- 
cession of the wild flowers, perhaps illustrating 
the pages with drawings, photographs or pressed 
flowers. The boy who studies the birds through 
his mother’s opera-glass, or hunts them to their 
nests and shyest hiding-places with camera in 
hand, need not miss the thrill of the hunter 
in forest wilds. The exploring adventurer who, 
after careful book study and discreet experiments 
upon the cat, is able to regale an appreciative 
family with the edible mushrooms of the vicinity, 
enjoys a greater reward than a mere savory 
addition to the bill of fare. 

Then, too, there is the delight of establishing 
a wild-flower garden in the corner of a yard; of 
starting and maintaining an aquarium recruited 
from neighboring ponds; of seeking and photo- 
graphing the finest views in the region round 
about, or the noblest trees, or the most beautiful 
old houses. 

One young woman, a fine pedestrian, who has 
some skill in drawing, during last summer made a 
most interesting floral map of the neighborhood, 
showing roads, woods, meadow-land, streams, and 
the different vegetation of each district. 

Summer brings with it such a wealth of beauty, 
interest and charm that none can miss it all 
except those who do so wilfully. We cannot 
all have all of it we want; yet for all who will 
seek and see, and study and sympathize, there is 
treasure enough to rejoice in on every hand. 


CARPETS AND HOSPITALITY. 


rs. March came home from the Ladies’ Aid 
Society with a troubled face. 

“There’s to be a big missionary convention here 
next month,” she told her daughter Jessie, ‘and 
they wanted each of the members to entertain 
one or more of the delegates. Almost everybody 
promised except myself. I know Mrs. Twining 
thought I ought to,—she looked straight at me 
two or three times when others were promising,— 
but I couldn’t. Think of the hole in the spare- 
room carpet and those old curtains! Some time I 
do hope we shall have money enough to be able to 
have people here once in a while. I’ve wanted to 
all my life, but I never have.” 

Jessie hesitated, her young eyes seeking her 
mother’s wistfully. 

“Do you suppose missionary delegates would 
eare so very much about the room if it was all 
in fresh order?” she asked. “I wish we could 
have somebody here. Emily Peters’s mother 
entertained two last year, and Emily said they all 
enjoyed them so much. Don’t you think we could, 
mother?” 

Mrs. March shook her head. “No, I don’t think 
we could,” she answered, sharply. “If I can’t 
entertain people respectably I won’t do it at all. 
There’s no use talking, Jessie, we can’t do it!’ 

So the missionary convention came and passed 
and the Marches entertained nodelegate. Neither 
in the years that followed did they invite any other 
guests. ‘Mrs. March always talked about the 
people they would have as soon as she could get 
the guest-room “fixed up,” but somehow, each 
year the money she had hoped to use for that was 
needed for some unforeseen emergency. 

Meanwhile Jessie was growing up. At first she 
had a few happy; girlish times, but she could 
not return her invitations,—her mother said she 
should be ashamed to have any company till they 
had better dishes,—and naturally it soon happened 
that there were no invitations to return. 

At twenty-five Jessie married and went to a 
home of her own. She brightened like a flower 
in her new life, and her little house was soon noted 
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for a simple but delightful hospitality. Jessie’s 
guest-room had only matting, and occasionally it 
happened that there were not enough dishes to 
“go round” when people dropped in unexpectedly, 
but neither she nor anybody else seemed to think 
it a matter of importance. 

“You can see pretty china anywhere,” one of 
her friends explained, “but Jessie gives you her- 
self.” 

It was the secret in a sentence. The supreme 
gift of hospitality is not purchasable at any 
market. Pleasure, given and received, enrich- 
ment of life for herself and her family, unknown 
advantages and opportunities—all these Mrs. 
March had missed as many another woman has 
missed them, because she did not realize that 
hospitality is concerned with souls, not carpets. 
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A READER’S BLUNDER. 


** Tohn Inglesant’”’ was one of the great books of 

the last generation. The author, John H. 
Shorthouse, had published an edition of seventy- 
five copies, and then, at the request of admiring 
friends, he submitted a copy to the publishers, 
Smith & Elder, in the hope that they would 
introduce the book to a wider public. 

James Payn, who was reader for the house at 
that time, advised declining the book. It seemed 
to him dull. 

Years afterward an American newspaper, in a 
character sketch of Payn, accused him of lacking 
literary perception, and cited, as an instance of 


his obtuseness, the fact that he had rejected | 


“John Inglesant.” 

Payn was furious. He went to Mr. G. M. Smith, 
the kindest and shrewdest of publishers, and 
avowed his purpose of bringing a suit for libel 
against the persons who had accused him of such 
gross unfitness for his post. Mr. Smith heard 
him out, and then said kindly, with a twinkle in 
his eye: 

*“T should let it alone if I were you. What does 
it matter?” 

Payn insisted ; but finally the telltale expression 
of the other man’s face arrested him. 

“Is there any reason,” he asked, “why I 
shouldn’t contradict this man?” 

“Well, yes! The fact is, we did reject the book.” 

“What! Do you mean to say I rejected ‘John 
Inglesant’ ?” 

“Tam afraid so. At any rate, we did it among 
us. I don’t blame you. Even now I think it’s a 
dullish book.” 

“And you never told me!” 

“No. I thought it might distress you. I 
shouldn’t have told you at all, but I was taken 
unawares.” 


® © 
WOMEN AS BOOKBINDERS. 


n the old days, when books were scarce and 

there was time for a workman to take pains, 
men spent weeks and months binding a single 
volume. In our time, when machinery grinds out 
books by the million, one may look through an 
entire library without finding even one volume 
that is perfectly bound. 

Yet fine bookbinding is still an active art, and 
we learn from a New York paper that women 
are the best binders. The most famous modern 
English binder says: 

“Women ought to do the best work in book- 
binding, for they possess all the essential qualifi- 
cations of success, patience for detail, lightness 
of touch and dexterous fingers.” In his factory 
he has two women to help him, and every year he 
takes three or four pupils. 

One of his pupils is making fine bindings in this 
country, and her helpers are all women. Their 
factory, or their studio,—for they are indeed 
artists,—is a room in New York up three flights. 
Here are the little presses to squeeze a book 
while it is being cut and glued, and sewing-frames 
to sew cords to the book backs, the fat little 
ridges under the leather that cross the back of 
the book. 

At a table, covered with pieces of leather and 
shining tools, the binder does the finest part of 
the work. No part of dressmaking is more deli- 
cate than stretching the leather dress over a 
beautiful book, and tooling the leather is an art 
requiring the nicest skill. 

Fine books, like other works of art, are expen- 
sive, and not many persons can afford to own a 
really well-bound book. But it is good to know 
that commerce has not killed a very old art—one 
that began and flourished in the dark ages; and 
it is also good to know that in America women 
are the finest artists in this work. 
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ROMANY BLOOD. 


he late Charles Godfrey Leland, the well- 

known author of the “Hans Breitmann” 
ballads, had a passion for studying the race of 
Gipsies, and at the same time great human sym- 
pathy with them. The fact that he was the 
greatest living authority on the Gipsy tongue 
and customs gave him little pleasure compared 
with the delight of being hailed as brother by 
Gipsy horse-traders at English fairs, and Gipsy 
musicians in Russia and Austria. 

One day, in Philadelphia, he met three dark men 
whom he knew to be of an ancient stock. He 
was quite sure that they could speak a language 
which contained roots of Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Persian. Yet they would make no display of it. 
They would, like all their race, deny all knowledge 
of it as well as the fact of their Gipsy blood. 

He addressed them in Italian, and they answered 
fluently. He changed to obscure tongues of the 
East, and again they replied. 

“Have you got through all your languages?” he 
inquired, at last. 

“Yes, signor, all of them.” 

“Isn’t there one left behind, which you have 
forgotten? Think a minute.” 

“No, signor, none.” 

“What, not one?” 

“Signor, you have seen every egg in the basket.” 

Leland looked the man fixedly in the eye, and 
put a question in Romany. There was a startled 
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To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful *s 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
tra catalogue showing rugs ip actual 
colors sent free. 


L_ Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc. ) Pept 35,288 6. 5th St. 


PRIZE PUZZLE 


TRAVELLING MECHANICS. 


feature in the workaday life of China, says the 

author of “Society in China,” is the number 

of itinerant craftsmen who earn their livelihood 

on the streets. Every domestic want, from the 

riveting of a broken saucer to shaving a man’s 
head, is supplied by these useful peripatetics. 

If a man’s jacket needs mending or his shoes 


repairing he summons a passing tailor or cobbler, 
and possibly, while waiting for his mended clothes, | 

















employs the services of a travelling barber to 
plait his queue. Even blacksmiths carry about 
with them the very simple instruments of their { 
trade, and the bellows which blow the flame are | 
commonly so constructed as to serve when re- | 





uired as a box for the tools and for a seat to rest | 

e owner when weary. | 

The rudest tools are all that a workman has at | 
his disposal, and the idea never seems to occur | 
to him that an improvement in their structure is 
either called for or necessary. The mason who 
wishes to move a block of stone knows no better 
means for the purpose than the shoulders of his 
fellow man, supplemented by bamboos and epee. 
The carpenter who wants to saw up a fallen tree 





does so with his own hand, without a thought of 
the easier device of a sawmill. 

So it is with every branch of industry. Many of 
the contrivances employed are extremely ingen- 
ious, but since they were inven no advance 
has been made toward relieving the workman 
from any part of his toil. 


Who is it? 


This is one of the Presidents who always used 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 
How many bright boys and girls can tell who it is? 


To any one sending the correct name, with a 
a-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will 
forward, post-paid, a most useful and ingenious 
pocket novelty in the shape of key-ring, letter- 
Opener, paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, an 
article that every man and boy will find many uses 
for every day. Handy for the chauffeur, the bicycle- 
rider, for opening small boxes, watch-cases, for auto- 
matic air valves, etc. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S PROPHECY. 


he late Sir Walter Besant in his history of | 

London quotes the following remarkable 
propheey made by an Englishman, Col. George | 
Hanger, in 1798. “Should I live,” he wrote, “to a 
good old age, I am confident that I shall hear of 
the northern and southern powers of America 
waging war with each other; when one party 
will solicit assistance from France, the other from 
Great Britain. 


“Tt will then depend on the judgment of those 
men who at that period may be at the head of 
the French and British councils whether or not 
they will interfere in erican disputes. In 
my humble opinion it would be better for both 
countries to Iet them settle the matter amongst 
themselves. 

“TI will be so bold as to offer another opinion. 
We should give up Canada and Nova Scotia to the 
Americans provided we could make this sacrifice 
the foundation of an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive with the United States; then we never should 
be obli to send the prime of the British army to 
die in the West India Islands. 

“I anxiously hope and trust that I shall live 
to see the day when an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, will be formed between the two coun- 
tries, as Great Britain and America may together 
defy the united powers of all Europe.” 





eae WHAT IS SAID OF IT 


**Wouldn’t Take 50 Cents for It.’’ 

“T have received the Triplet and like it very much. 
I would not sell it for 50 cents if I could not buy 
another.”’ 
**Just the Thing I Have Been Looking For.”’ 

“Thank you very much for the Triplet. It is 
just the tool I have been looking for for years.” 
**A Most Convenient Pocket Companion.’’ 

“The Triplet is the most convenient” pocket 
companion I have ever carried.” 

Address Dept. qi, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


. Glastonbury, Conn. 
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which in 
five years time 
established its fame 
wherever civilized man 
wears shoes. Can be identifi- 
ed in all shoes by this label— 
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Ideal Leather makes heavy shoes soft, 

lightshoes strong. Made in kid, calf, 

goat, colt, or cow hide. Write for 
book “How *to buy shoes.” 


Wolff Process 


Leather Co., 
Philadelphia. 















One Year’s Music Free 


We will ship a Cornish Piano or a Cor- 
nish Organ anywhere upon the distinct 
understanding that if it is not entirely as 
represented after 
twelve months’ 
use, we will take it 
back and pay car- 
riage both ways— 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN 


|Our large souve- 
nir catalogue ex- 
plains our unique 
method fully—it will be sent free to any- 
body upon request. With the catalogue 
we present four embossed pianos in min- 
iature—the most costly advertisement ever 
offered to the public. Write to-day. 


rraxos $155 xv or oncaxs $25 anv vr 


CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 














uring the past winter a new device for remov- 
ing snow from city streets was put in use. 
It is called a snow-melter, a huge machine for 
thoroughly cleaning the streets. Popular Mechan- 
ics says that the melting is done rapidly and eco- 


ae 





nomically by means of a hot-air blast which is 





brought into direct contact with the snow. 


The melter consists of a double-end furnace with 
a large grate area surmounted by a horizontal 
water-jacket and a crescent-sha cross-section 
with two inverted L-shaped flues. The dimensions 
of the melter are the same as those of an ordinary 


ruck. 

The melter is mounted on wheels, and can be 
easily moved from place to place by a team of 
horses. The water-jacket forms the bottom of an 
iron frame or box into which the snow may be 
shoveled direct from the street, or into which a 
load of snow may be directly dumped. 

The furnace burns coke, and is large enough to 
hold a cart-load at atime. The snow is placed in 
direct contact with the heated flues, and is melted 
as fast as a gang of laborers can shovel. 
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A’ RUSSIAN AUTHOR. 


Fane we whose life is given to the study of 
books has a wife who never reads at all. 
She does, however, take down a volume, from time 
to time, in order to show some sympathetic interest 
in her husband’s pursuits. This, according to 
the Philadelphia 7'e/egraph, is what happened the 
other day. Said the lady to her husband: 


“TI took down a book this morning 4 an author 
named Voliv. Is he considered a good writer?” 

“Voliv, my dear?” repeated the husband, in 
perplexity. ‘“Voliv?” 

But while he was puzzling over the name, his 
wife thought of something else, and went away to 
attend toit. Then he stole into her room, to see 
what book she had on hand, and found a volume 
of Browning’s ="; It had been bound with no 
nuns fo the ack, and simply bore the legend, 
“Vol ° 
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TESTED. 


ones, just back from the frozen north, was 
unpacking his trunk and his imagination in 
the presence of his family. 


“The last week that I was there,” he said, 
carelessly, holdin | a thermometer as he spoke, 
“this stood at forty degrees below zero.”’ 

Jones’s brother, a wag and something of a 
doctor, took a slender glass tube out of his 
waistcoat et. 

“And this,” he said, coolly, “has been success- 
fully used to determine the temperature of a lady 
Bachelor of Arts.” 

“There is soning in degrees, after all,” their 
father remarked, wi FT lance that 
included a freshman an undergraduate 
daughter. 
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lady who had been travelling abroad was 
describing an Lrishwoman whom she met. 





is a vacation wasted 


No matter where you go or what your hobby may be, Kodakery will 
add to the pleasure of your trip. Anybody can make good pictures by 
the Kodak system. It’s all by daylight, now that the Kodak Developing 
Machine has abolished the Dark-Room. 


Kodaks, $5. 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00. 











00 to $75.00. 












EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








“She was so refined, so well-educated!” she 








said. “Why, she was so careful in avoiding all 
temptations to brogue that she invariably called 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius ‘the creature’! ”’ 






























































































COMRADES OF THE ROAD 
BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 
he leap of the rods of polished steel is the brain 
of man on fire; 
The surge and sigh of the prisoned steam is the 
throbbing of desire. 
The gleam of the headlight fills the dark, as once 
when his thought was new 
The dreamer’s passionate longing to flaming 
purpose grew ; 
Till shaping the iron with a craftsman’s skill he 
made it a thing of life, 
A wonder to flash from land to land with message 
of peace or strife. 
And oh! in the sweep of the long gone years some 
spark from the souls that glow 
With forge-heat of thought in travail has flashed 
you a soul, I know. 


Pale-browed, and the world looked careless down 
—who were they? I fee! the thrill 

That answers the open throttle and know they 
are living still. 

Mad dreamers with visions phantom-bred? Blank 
failure stamped on the brow? 

The throb of a pulse of wondrous power gives 
other answer now. 

The patient strength of a courage high, unwaver- 
ing, firm and calm, 

Has gone to shaping the iron I feel aquiver beneath 
my palm. 

The care of a thousand hands and brains has made 
it a thing to trust, 

The living soul of the kings of mind, while the 
kings of the earth are dust. 


To-night we are off through the twilight glow, 
before us the prairie waits ; 

The silver streak of the sunken sun grows dark in 
the western gates. 

1 hear the beat of your pulsing heart, in the surge 
of your will, rise high ; 

The warm caress of my loving hand feels something 
that cannot die. 

Shall we take the road with our hearts grown glad 
to dare the dread of the dark? 

To thrill with joy in the rushing miles that only 
ourselves may mark ? 

Do you feel your might like a clean-limbed god 
new-bathed in the morning dew? 

Will-there come no pang of the labored hours 
when the sunrise brings the blue? 


But, oh! your soul is a woman’s soul and your 
mood a woman’s mood ; 

So prompt to answer, so quick to feel, so fine and 
unsubdued ; 

And maybe a tremor of fear has come, perhaps 
some harm foreshows, 

Some dread may lurk in the breathless dark that 
only your pulse-beat knows. 

From those who fashioned you, one by one, long 
decades with hand and brain, 

Your sensitive nature draws some touch of the 
high prophetic strain. 

And on through the night we drive, at one, 
responsive each to each, 

Both rapt alike on the shining track, no need for 
idle speech. 


On either side of us darkness broods, behind us 
the lights grow dim, 

The sweep of the night and the prairie wide dies 
over the earth’s broad rim. 

The petty fancies that held us fast in the grip of 
mean desires 

Are cleansed as gold in the furnace blast where 
we pile the mounting fires. 

They fall behind us like flakes of foam in the 
eddying torrent born, 

And slowly, surely, the fleeting host grows bright 
with the hues of morn. 

And tried and true as a woman’s love you answer 
the trust bestowed, 

And on and on we thrill with joy, the comrade joy 
of the road. 


® © 


BEGAUSE SHE BELIEVED IN HIM. 


he Rev. John Frank, 
ts chaplain of a West- 

em prison, was a 
genial man, whose very 
look invited confidence. 

‘*In work like mine,’’ 
he said, ‘‘one sees all sides 
of human nature. Take 
Jim Hartnett, for instance. 
For a number of years 
Hartnett and his aged 
mother lived on a farm 
over by Clear Creek. Mrs. 
Hartnett was a helpless 
cripple, and her son took 
the whole care of her and the house. He was 
quiet and steady, but after the old lady’s death 
he broke out in the most remarkable manner— 
fairly ran amuck; drank hard and was finally 
arrested on a long list of charges. 

‘*He was a big, boyish fellow, with a face 
which might be called sullen, but was not 
wholly bad. I couldn’t help liking him. At 
first he had nothing to say to anybody, but he 
gradually grew friendly with me, and talked 
quite freely about himself. 

“**It isn’t any use,’ he asserted one day. 
‘I’m bad clear through ; it was born in me.’ 

***You’ve kept a straight record up to this 
time,’ I said. 

“**I’ve always wanted to cut loose,’ he 
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returned; ‘and even if I haven’t done it, that 
amounts to the same thing.’ 

‘* ‘Why haven’t you?’ 1 asked, abruptly. 

‘*Hartnett paused for a moment; then he said 
simply, ‘Well, it was mother. You see, if l’d 
gone off with the boys, she’d have been alone. 
Then I had to lift her. She was lame. I 
couldn’t drink and get shaky and risk dropping 
her. Besides, she’d have found me out, and— 
well, parson, she believed in me down to the 
ground. There hasn’t been a day since father 
died that I haven’t wanted to go my own pace, 
but somehow I couldn’t, with the old lady 
looking on.’ 

‘*Il put my hand on Hartnett’s broad shoul- 
der. ‘Jim,’ I said, ‘suppose she’s looking on 
now ?” 

‘*Hartnett started, then flushed like a boy. 

***Jim,’ 1 went on, ‘you’re a better fellow 
than I am, for I don’t have your temptations. 
But don’t spoil a good man, Jim. Depend 
upon it, your mother believes in you yet.’ 

“What did he do? Well, there isn’t a man 
to-day in Kalzoo County that I respect more 
than I do Jim Hartnett. He served his time 
calmly and quietly and contentedly. When his 
term expired he went to work, and he has been 
a model citizen ever since.’’ 

It is a great thing to die for others; it is a 
greater to live for them. Whoever daily surren- 
ders an evil impulse to a commonplace duty is 
more of a hero than he who conquers a city. 
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THE END OF A TIGRESS. 


rs. Dounett, the young American wife of an 

M English army officer on service in India, 

had a thrilling adventure while hunting 

big game with her husband in the Chanda jungle. 

The story here quoted is taken from one of her 

letters to a friend in this country, who gave it to 
the Chicago Record-Herald. 


Word was broughs to camp, the lady writes, that 
a tigress had killed a cow and made an attempt 
ona man’s life. We went to the scene at once and 
took up our places, and the bout had just begun 
when I heard Yoar after roar. 

I thought the tigress was going to Timmins [Mrs. 
Dounett’s husband] and was rejoicing, for the 

r old boy has had no luck, while mine has been 

e lucky gun of the camp. 

Suddenly, with no warning, out she aoe 
about ten yards from me, and she did look a 
picture of fury as she stood lashing her tail and 
snarling. It was too easy a shot to really 
Fa also, having a huge creature all but breath- 
ing in m face seemed to mesmerize me, in a way, 
and I felt myself trembling all over and unable 
move my eyes from her h green ones. But I 
fired! and she made a — spring into a clump 
of bamboos and was lost to sight. She never 
uttered a sound. 

When the coast seemed clear 1 blew my whistle ; 
the others came up and we found fresh drops of 
blood. The grasses and bamboos were smeared 
with blood about a foot from the ground, which 
showed I had hit her low in the stomach. 

Well, we formed a line and, inch by inch, 
~~ ee into the jungle, with a man always 

e: 


We were just thinking she must be dead—we 
had gone about one hundred and fifty yards— 
when a man in a tree — out, “Zira gissy!”’ 
which means, “She is charging.” 

In an instant every one was trying to save him- 
self. It looked like a shipwreck with desperate 

ople clinging to branches. I climbed a smal 

amboo which Rieyed seesaw with me between 
earth and my | immins could not gain a climb- 
able tree, so he got behind one and was ready to 
shoot for his life. 

The tigress gave a roar and char, past and 
out by our right flank, and did not hurt any one. 
When all was quiet Ay we crawled out, but as 
it was dark we made for camp and left her in the 
jungle. The next day a search-party went out and 

ound her dead about three hundred yards off. I 
had wounded her mortally with my first shot. 
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HIS FACE VALUE. 


gentleman who called on a member of Par- 

A liament one day, and was waiting in the 

reception-room, was attracted by the man- 

ner of the small attendant, and started a conver- 
sation, says Tit-Bits, which resulted as follows: 


“How much do you earn a week, my boy?’ 
asked the caller. 

“Ten pounds,” said the youngster, promptly. 

The visitor had no time to express his surprise 
or incredulity, because he was admitted to the 
nee + la private office just then; but once inside 

e said : 

“Mighty bright youth you have there, to be 
getting ten pounds a week.” 

“Ten pounds a week! What are you talking 
about?” said the member of Parliament. “He 
gets twenty-two shillings.” ‘ 

“But he told me just now that you are giving 
him ten pounds a week,” persisted the caller. 

“Nonsense!” said the member of Parliament, 
and touched the bell. “Billy,” said he, “did you 
tell this gentleman 1 was paying you ten pounds 
a week?’ 


“No, sir.” 
“You didn’t? Well, what did you say?” asked 
the indignant caller. 
“I said I earned it,” was the prompt rejoinder. 
& & 
WATCH- JEWELS. 


ithin the last fifteen years nine new jewel 
W settings have been added to the move- 

ment of a first-class watch. These new 
jewels have made an added demand for expert 
jewel-setters, says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and at present nearly every watch factory in the 
country is producing less than its capacity because 
of this lack of setters. 


The term “jewel” ina watch movement must be 
taken literally. The small precious stones are 
drilled to receive the pinions or axles of the 
wheels, the object being to provide a bearing 
—— will not corrode and will not wear away 
easily. 

The garnet is the least valuable of these jewel 
settings, but some of the minute sapphires and 
rubies used in the bearings of a watch are quite 
good enough for the setting of a ring. 

For the most part, however, these fragments 
of precious stones are off color, the sapphire 
especially being pale to insignificance, but at the 
same time harder and better for watch-jewels 
because of this light color. Occasionally a ruby 





pus burns red in one of the neat little envelopes 
n which they come from Switzerland, five hundred 
or one thousand in a lot. 
h stone is shaped to a circle and bored 
the center, each boring being just a little 
less than the diameter of the pinion used in the 
factory where it is —_— to be placed in the upper 
or lower plate of a watch. 

The immediate settin 
minute cylinder, een n a 
of soft gold composition. fore the jewel gets 
to the setter it has been put into a lathe 
and by means of a minute steel point cover 
with diamond-dust and oil the center has been 
enlarged to fit the steel pinions which shall be 
housed in it. In the hands of the setter the 
cylinder is put into a lathe. With a moistened 
finger the jewel is picked up and placed inside 
the cylinder as it rests on the tip of the revolving 
lathe shaft. With a pointed tool the setter presses 
against the revolving —— edge, forcing the 
soft metal to overlap and close upon the sapphire 
or ruby till it is embedded firmly in the metal 
cushion; then a pressure upon a follower at the 
other end of the lathe mg a cutter to bear upon 
the metal circumference, turning it to the exact 
size of the jewel hole in the plate of the watch, 
with the hole in the center of the jewel exactly in 
the center of the metal setting. 

Women and girls are considered the best 
workers in the watch factories. They are more 
patient than men, they keep better tempers, and 
where so much depends upon the sensitiveness 
of the touch they are better equip by nature. 
This with reference to the mechanical work. 
Where a long apprenticeship is necessary, as in 
jewel-setting, men are chosen. 


for the watch-jewel is a 
pearance, but really 
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ey fringe the summits of the barren dunes 
And the wide reaches of wave-printed sand. 
Despite the flood-tides of a thousand moons 
They hold the border-marches of the land. 


Mortal, they wither: but the blighting year 
Brings promise of green myriads yet to be; 

And all the day and all night long-they hear 
The wordless whisper of the immortal sea. 
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TRIALS OF THE “WEATHER MAN.” 


he “weather clerk” of the comic press is a 
| much abused person. If he does not turn 
out a good day for all holidays, he has more 
enemies than any other man living. The real 
weather clerk, who works in Uncle Sam’s bureaus, 
has his troubles, too, which are hardly less 
amusing than those of his fictitious brother. The 
Milwaukee Free Press tells some of the experi- 
ences of a “‘weather man.” 


One day a woman rang him up from a small 
town to ask what the weather would be the next 


mening. 
“I think it will snow, madam.” 

“Dear me!” said the woman. 
arrangements to go to Chicago.” 

“Sorry,” replied the weather man, “but it’s 
going to snow my the same.” 

“But I’ve got to go to Chicago,” said the woman. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you quite sure it’s going to snow?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“The man next door to me says he doesn’t 
believe it will.” 

“He may be right, but I don’t think so.” 

“What do you think about it, honestly now? I 
can’t go to Chicago if it’s going to snow.” 

“Weil, madam, I think it’s going to snow. 
However, we can’t be certain of anything, of 
course.” 

“You can’t?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then Fey really don’t know anything about it. 
That’s what I thought. I don’t believe you know 
ony seere about it than my old one-eyed tom-cat. 
I shall have to report you to Washington.” 
ence of the same sort came to 
winds. A 
woman rang him up on the telephone to ask what 
the weather was in a neighboring town. He looked 
at the =. 

“Tt’s raining there,” he said. 

“Raining!” cried the woman in horrified tones. 
“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Dear me! Isn’t that provoking? I sent my 
white silk dress to my mother, who lives there 
and she was to wash it and dry it out in the fiel 
where the soot wouldn’ t at it. If its raining 
she couldn’t dry to-day, of course.” 

“Not very well,” said the weather man. 
be it won’t raining to-morrow.” 

“But I have to have the dress for to-morrow. 
She was to ship it back to me to-night.” 


“I have made 


“May- 
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CARRYING THE NEWS TO JOHN. 


tragedy of the winter woods, but a tragedy 
A illumined by sympathy and helpfulness, is 
recalled in the Maine Sportsman by Mr. 
J. A. Thompson, who describes what he calls “the 
worst storm of the last decade.” That was 
the time when for eight days the men in the 
lumber-camps saw neither sun nor moon. The 
camps were literally buried in eight feet of snow; 
many of the lumbermen’s horses had to be killed 
for lack of food, and deer, half-famished, invaded 
the hovels in search of food and shelter. 


It was on the seventh day of this storm that I 
heard outside my camp a faint “Hello!” says 
Mr. Thompson. hen I opened the door a man 
covered with snow, snow-shoes still on, and com- 
coed exhausted, stumbled in. He threw himself 
nto the nearest chair. 

“Here,” he said, handing me a telegram, “I 
ean’t get any further. I am my out. You 
must go on with this. John’s boy is dead, and if 
they bury him before John gets there he’ll be 
crazy! ou must go!” 

I showed the messenger where to find what he 
needed to make him comfortable; then lashin 
on my snow-shoes and pocketing a lunch, I pu 
out into the storm. It was a suse le of four and 
a half miles against a blizzard. Skirting the shore 
of Houston Pond, for I did not dare to breast that 
whirlwind of snow with no.landmarks to guide 
me, I found the mouth of the old hauling road. 
Keeping this road, after an extremely fatiguing 
trip, I at last reached the lumbermen’s camp, 
pretty well used up. 

But my present weariness was as nothing to 
what was before me. Well did I know that on 
account of the storm the men would all be inside 
and the moment they caught sight of me would 
know that something was wrong. 

Mustering what courage I could, I burst open 
the door and stood before them. Not a word, not 
a sound for the space of a full moment, and then 














he bese, advancing toward me, said, “Joe, what 
s oo 
“John, old man, I’m awfully sorry, but it’s th 


e 
way of the world,” I said, as I handed him the 
telegram. 

“T can’t read it, Joe. What is it?” 
“John, your boy is dead.” 
It was pitiable to see him groping about for his 

snow-shoes, his mittens, his coat and his hat in a 

dazed kind of aes At last we were started on 

our return trip. It was a terribly hard trip for 
us both. Stopping at my — overnight, John 
resumed his journey at daybreak. On getting out 
to the settlement, he found that there had been 
no train for four days. Setting out on his snow- 
shoes, he travelled twenty-two miles, and arrived 
at home just as the funeral was taking place. 

He came back a week later, a broken-hearted 
man. It was his only boy, his baby. 


44 
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THE STORY-TELLER’S ASSISTANT. 


good story has been said to contain the 

accumulated wisdom of the race, and the 

man who makes it may be only putting 
together the labor of thousands who went before 
him. But in telling a story one voice is better 
than several. Most persons have had, at one 
time or another, the sort of experience which this 
dialogue embodies: 


“We were down-town last Monday,’’ began the 
husband, “and —” 

“Pardon me, dear, it was Tuesday.” 

“Yes, er, yes, last Tuesday we were down on 
High Street.” 

“Tt was Cannon Street, dear.” 

“Thank you, darling, yes. I thought it was cold 
and put on my overcoat —” 

“But it wasn’t very cold, Henry, at least not so 
cold as you said it would be.”’ 

“It was pretty cold, anyhow. We had just 
passed Moran & r’s store.” 

Piper’s any more, you know. 

It is Moran & Company now.” 

“Yes, of course, since the failure.” 

“They didn’t fail. Piper sold out. But go on 
with your story, dear; I know Mr. Barney wants 


to hear it.” 

“Well, I had my pockets full of things that 
Margaret had bought —’”’ 

“Why, Henry, I didn’t buy many things. You 


know we had just paid the rent, and I didn’t have 
- Monday shopping allowance at all. That’s 
w ny [ waited till Tuesday.” f 

enry is silent for a few seconds, with a weak, 
concave expression on his face. Margaret waits 
in smiling expectation, then says: 

“Go on, dear.”’ 

“Ah-h, oh! Wasn’t it at the corner that we 
met Timkins? That is, it was at the corner that 
we met Timkins—and—we met Timkins at the 
corner.” 

As there are no objections, Henry regains the 
courage of the declarative sentence. 

“Timkins was carrying a big bag of things —”’ 

“Not avery big bag, Henry; that is, not big for 
such a huge man as he is.” 

“To be sure, he is a large man, my dear. You 
| que right. How are your stocks panning 
ou 
Come in and see me to-morrow. 

w.?? 
“Oh, so sorry, r. Barney! I’m sure Henry and 
I have enjoy our call.” 

“T think he might have let you finish your story,” 
sa argaret, when ney gone. 

id M: t, when Bar had 
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ANOTHER HONEST PATRON. 


ike causes do not invariably produce the same 
* results. Sometimes they produce no result 
at all; but then one can generally tell the 
reason why. The New York Times says that the 
general manager of the United Railways of 
Baltimore recently received the following letter, 
together with a five-cent piece: 


“Dear Sir. A few days ago I took one of your 
ears to my home on Gilmor Street. The car was 
crowded and the conductor failed to reach me. 
left at my corner, the conductor being too far in 
front to pay him, and I enclose the amount of my 
fare, which would have been sent you sooner but 
for the fact that I have been out of the city.” 

The — manager reported the occurrence 
to the directors of the road, and by their instruc- 
tion sent the honest patron an annual pass, with 
a letter remarking on the unusual nature of the 
ease. Then, evidently, the honest patron told a 
neighbor, and the neighbor spread the news. 

e next development was the receipt of 
another letter containing a five-cent piece and this 
bit of gushing confidence : 

“Dear Mr. Manager. I neglected to pay my 
fare yesterday, and enclose it. Please send me a 
pass. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED. 


n his recent “Life of Bret Harte,” Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton recalls a story which turns on the 
typical Westerner’s gift for humorous under- 

statement. In the author’s early days in Cali- 
fornia he spent a night in an inn, newly opened. 
After he had got comfortably to bed he was 
aroused by the noise of scuffling and shouting, 
punctuated by occasional pistol-shots below. 

In the morning, on going down-stairs, he found 
the landlord with a bruised eye, a piece of court- 
plaster extending from his cheek to his forehead, 
and yet with a pleasant smile upon his face. 
Taking his cue from this, Harte said, ‘‘Well, land- 
lord, you had rather a lively time here last night.” 

“Ves,” admitted the landlord, with a deepening 
smile, “it was rather a lively time.” 

“Do you often have such lively times round 
here?” continued Harte, emboldened by the land- 
lord’s cheerfulness. 

“Well, no,” the landlord replied, refiectively. 
“The fact is, we’ve only just opened yer, and last 
night was the first time the boys seemed to be 
getting really acquainted.” 
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JUST LIKE A MAN! 


tr. Hopperdyke, who had been slightly in- 
M jured in a railway collision while on a trip 
away from home, found it necessary to 
make a stop of a day or two to rest and repair 
damages. He was not much disabled, however, 
and he wrote a letter to his wife, telling her of the 
accident, and assuring her that he was all right, 
and that she need not have a moment’s uneasiness 
about him. 
When he had 
him, and he sent 
“Have been hurt in railroad accident. 
on the way which will explain. John 
Two days afterward he received this despatch 
from her: “Why on earth did you send that horrid 
telegram ? Lucy.” 
His reply was, “I sent it to prepare you for 
the letter. John.” 


sted the letter, an idea struck 
er the following telegram i. i 
er 
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By Annie Willis McCullough. 





I. The Pirates. 


o! I'm a pirate captain, 

And Harry is my mate. 
We've captured Mabel and her doll; 
They'll meet a dreadful fate! 
For thus the pirates do, you know, 

The story-books all tell us so. 


We'll tie them in the cabin, 
And Rags a watch will keep, 
While we two sailors steer our boat 
Across the raging deep: 
And when we to an island come 


II. The Discoverers. 


A’ next we are discoverers, 


Our boat is named the “‘Argonaut,” 


And Jason's golden fleece she seeks. 


Or else Columbus, voyaging, 
Discovers small San Salvador. 
(We mark the island down in chalk 

Upon the dusty attic floor.) 


Sometimes we visit Lilliput, 


Where all the people are so small; 


Sometimes we sail to Giant Land; 


The giants look so fierce and tall! 


But, best of all, we like to play 
Discovering the country grand 
That children always long to see, 


The lovely spot called Fairy Land. 


, 


We'll leave them there, and sail off home! 


And sail about for many weeks; 


~<fte 

















Il. 


Ahead, on either hand, 


To see if we a boat can spy 
To bring us safe to land. 


Ship ahoy! oh, ship ahoy! 
We've suffered hardships sore 

Our cookies soon were eaten up, 
Our apples are no more; 

And when the eatables are gone 
It’s not such fun to play, 

So let’s pretend we're safe on land, 
And sail some other day! 


— 
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DEBORAH’S RIDDLE ERRAND. 


By Elizabeth 


eborah Barstow’s mother was spinning 
[) flax in the big, sunny kitchen, and little 
Deborah was looking on. Deborah was 
never tired of watching her mother spin. Mrs. 
Barstow sat on a low chair, and with her foot | 
on the treadle of the flax wheel she kept the | 
little wheel turning swiftly, while from the | 
gray bundle of flax wound on the distaff she | 
pulled long pieces, and twisting them between 
her fingers,—the wheel helping,—the rough 
Strands became smooth, shining thread, and as 
they turned into thread they were wound on a 
spool which turned as fast as the wheel. 
For a while Deborah stood without speaking, 
but by and by she said: 
**Mother, it is a long time since you sent me 
on a riddle errand. ’’ 
Deborah lived long ago, before enigmas, | 


Flint Wade. 


Deborah knew anything about was riddles. 
She dearly loved riddles, and her mother 
knew many. And as Deborah was her only | 
| little girl, and had no playmates, Mrs. Barstow 
had to invent plays for her. One of the plays | 
was ‘‘riddle errands.’’ Mrs. Barstow would 
tell Deborah a riddle, the answer to which was 


| something which her mother wished to borrow 


or to have returned. Deborah tried to guess 


the answer as she went along, but if she could | 


| not she knew she would find the answer at the 
| place to which she was sent. 
When Deborah spoke her mother looked up 


from her spinning. 


**So it is, Deborah. Well, I have a riddle 
errand for you now,’’ she said. “I am going | 
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The Shipwreck. 


hip ahoy! oh, ship ahoy! 
We're drifting on a wreck, 
And Harry hoists a bedquilt sail, 
And Mabel sits on deck; 
While Rags and I a lookout keep, 


to spin some wool to-morrow, 

and now you may go to Mis- 

tress Madison’s and say that 

‘Mother wants to borrow the 

head to her 

Slip-around, Trip-around, Ram- 
ble-run, 

Iron-bow, 
ble-bow, 

Timothy Sickathy, Sackathy, 


> Fore-bodied Lickathy, Lack- 
athy!’” 
The way to Mistress Madi- 


son’s was through a field, then 
through a piece of woods, 
then by the side of a brook, 
then across some stepping- 
stones, then up a hill, and at 
the top of the hill was Mis- 
tress Madison’s house. Deb- 
orah put on her sunbonnet and 
started on her errand, and as 
she went she kept repeating 
aloud her funny message: 
‘*Mistress Madison, mother 


your 


ble-run, 

Iron-bow, Wimble-bow, Wam- 
ble-bow, 

Timothy Sickathy, Sackathy, 

Fore-bodied Lickathy, Lack- 
athy.”’ 

As she went through the 
field the grasshoppers sang and 
the crickets chirped to her; 
in the woods the birds warbled 
merry songs; in the brook the 
fishes darted here and there, 


through 
But if grasshopper 
bird or fish or 


mice scuttled away 


the grass. 
or cricket or 


not one told it to 
And Deborah could 


her riddle, 
Deborah. 


was a nonsense riddle and not 
easy. 

Deborah had guessed her 
last riddle errand. 


was: 
What force and strength cannot 
get through, 
1, with a gentle touch, can do; 
And many out-of-<loors would 
stand, 
Were I not as a friend at hand. 
When Deborah told this to 
her grandfather he put his 
hand in his pocket, but before 
he could take it out Deborah 
cried, ‘‘It’s a key, a key!’’ 
and sure enough it was 
shining key. 
And once when the fire went 
out Deborah was sent to her 


a 


thing that would make 


Chip, Chip, Cherry-oh! 
All the men in Derry-oh 
Can’t climb half as high 
As Chip, Chip, Cherry-oh. 





Uncle Abel had laughed and 
said, ‘‘Oh, your fire is out! 
Take these and run 
fast as you can.’’ 
**These’?’ were some live 
coals in a little iron kettle, for 
Deborah lived before the days 
of matches, and if the fire 
went out one must borrow 
coals from a neighbor to build 
it again. So Deborah found 
that ‘‘Chip, Chip, Cherry-oh’’ 
was the smoke that the fire 
made when it was roaring 
away in the great chimney. 

But Deborah could 
guess what she was to borrow 
of Mistress Madison. It must 
be something that turned 
round, but it could not bea 
wheelbarrow or a churn, for neither had 
heads, and both were too heavy for Deborah to 
manage. 

As she came near Mistress Madison’s house 
she heard a humming and buzzing like many 


| charades, anagrams and that sort of puzzle were | bees. 
the fashion, and the only kind of puzzle that | 


Mistress Madison was spinning, but her wheel 
was a large one, and she walked back and forth 
|and turned the wheel with one hand, and in 
the other she held a soft- white roll, which she 
put on the spindle and spun into fine wool 
yarn. 

Deborah told her errand, and Mistress Madi- 
son laughed and said, ‘‘When I spin ten more 
rolls you may have the ‘Iron-bow, Wimble-bow, 
Wamble-bow.’ ’’ 

When she had finished she took out the little 
wheel which was at the end of the wheel-stand, 
| and gave it to Deborah. 

‘*Here is the head to my ‘Trip-around, Slip- 
around, Ramble-run,’ ’’ and Deborah saw that 
her nonsense riddle meant the wheel-head of 
| Mrs. Madison’s wool-wheel, and she knew 


| 
Wimble-bow, Wam- | 


| 
| 


| When 


wants to borrow the head to | 


| 


Slip-around, Trip-around, Ram- | 


and on the hillside the field- | 


Uncle Abel’s to ask for some- | 


mouse knew the answer to| 


not guess the answer, for this | 


It was to| 
her grandfather, and the riddle | 





home as | 





not | 


that her mother had said her own wheel-head 
was broken, and she must borrow one when she 
wanted to spin wool. 

Then Mistress Madison told a riddle for 
Deborah’s mother to guess, and this was the 
riddle : 

It is larger than a mouse, 

It is smaller than a house, 

It has colors, one, two, three, 

Brown and blue and pink, I see. 

You have only one, I’m told. 

Will you sell it for much gold? 

Deborah told the riddle, her mother 
said : 

**Let me see if Ican guess it. You are larger 
than a mouse and smaller than a house. You 
have brown hair and blue eyes and pink cheeks, 
You are the only little girl 1 have, and I 
would not sell you for all the gold the king 
himself could bring. Now put the wheel-head 


on the window-sill and come and eat your 
supper.’’ 
And Deborah, as she went to do as she was 
told, suddenly laughed out, loud and long. 
‘‘Why, the answer to the riddle is me, 
myself!’’ she said. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 
A GARDEN ROMANCE. 
Of all the border gallants gay 
Wide famed in song or prose, 
The handsomest, most royal knight 
Was courtly young 
In vain did —— sigh, 
And rustic Bouncing Bet; 
Unmindful of their flaunting charms, 
He wooed swee 
“Oh, fly with me!” entreated he. 
“You need no fine new frock. 
We'll steal away ere peep of day, 
’Twixt three and —— —.’ 
But she refused his plea. Said she, 
“We'd such doings dark. 











rhe sure would ring alarm, 
And then the —— bark. 
“I love you true, none else I'll wed; 
My word you may rely on. 
——'—— never won my heart, 
Nor gay Sir —— 





So they to ——_- —— —— went, 
Ere ever fell —— 

For usher, —— —— - bright, 
Fair —— for bridesmaid. 


The —— —— did chime, 
Their friends all came in —— 

T ramp — — joined the gue sts, 
They thrust him in the — 

The service was most beautiful, 
And yet twas simple, very. 

The bridal blessing was pronounced 
By good old 

A feast was spread. 
Was drained down to its dregs. 

The matchless wedding-c ake was light, 
And rich with —— —— 

And when the pair went forth to seek 
Their own home in the dell, 

The whole crowd —— —— threw, 
And gaily cried, “——!”’’ 





The — — 


2 
CHARADES, 
I. 
We look for my s@cond to do my first, 
And bespeak a silver moon ; 
And ~ third which falls upon the ear 
Proclaims the hour will be soon. 
Then how enchanting and, too, my whole 
The evening passed on those waters shoals 
iI. 
In your food, oh, how you hate it! 


In = © soul, why, you must have it! 
No hing « can you do without it. 
Now I’ve told you all about it. 
3. 
DOUBLE RIMES, 
The crowded -—-- had little -----; 
She had to --- a pleasant - 


Her robe was --- « 
She cared no -- 
With fair face - 


a queen to 
the plot to -; 
- she watched the -----. 


She did not ---- away her ----, 
She often ---- some dainty ---- 
And used her - -- in diverse ---- 
4. 
SQUARES, 
1. A vital organ of the body. To furnish witha 
—, An old saying. A vagrant. The name of 
litical “ring.” 2. A ogy of timber. One 
w 10 oils. At another place. A revolter. To 
bore. 
DIAMOND. 

A consonant. In place of. Visages. Fellow- 
ship. Full of tall grasses. A pig-pen. A letter. 
TRIANGLE. 

Useful. Banishes. A kind of cloth. A defense 


A 
5. 


ANAGRAM STORY. 


or excuse. A marsh. plural A 


consonant. 


pronoun. 


In a tone of ----- -- command I told the 
--- ---- to leave the yard. As the tramp 
went he fell over an ---- ----. After this I 
shall --- - ---- on the door. To be sure, 
should ---- --- - small amount should a tramp 


come in and steal, but I do not care to even ---- 

One 7a saw a - the shed 
door, and took it; but I did not feel -- -- 
small a loss. I was glad he did not see the cotton 
-~---- --- in the other shed. But he would not 
be able to take one alone. -, rogue 
might have had some comrades in waiting, and 
when it was ----- --- of doors they could have 
taken it aboard a -- , and then down to 


the river. I shall conquer all fear, however; so 
shall my ---- -- -- peace, 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cor-o-net; to-o-t; ho-o-d; do-o-n; sto-o-p; 
ro-o-d ; aga di cor-o-ner. 
2. Fam-in-e; s- in- ister do-in-g; m- -in- ister; 
it-in-erate ; m- in- ute cont-in-ent; w-in-e jo-in-t ; 
div-in-er ; imag- in-e : hove l-in-ess ; ru-in-e d; sh-in-e. 
3. TACT 
TONE 
TRIM 
TRAP 
TIRE 
THIS 
TART 

4. Licensed, silenced, declines. 
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N IMPORTANT SPEECH was made by Mr. 
Chamberlain, the British Colonial Secre- 
tary, to his Birmingham constituents, May 15th. 
Mr. Chamberlain urged the necessity of secur- 
ing the trade of the colonies by preferential 
tariff arrangements, and by retaliation if neces- 
sary whenever the interests between the empire 
and the colonies were threatened. He depre- 
cated the narrow interpretation of the free- 
trade doctrine which kept Great Britain from 
accepting such advantages as Canada offered, 
and expressed the belief that the pioneers of 
free trade, it they were alive to-day, would 
agree to a treaty of preference and reciprocity 
with the empire’s children. 


AS APPARENT Dtvision in the ministry is 
disclosed by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 
The existing duty on grain has been relied 
upon by those who have desired reciprocal 
trade concessions between Great Britain and 
her colonies as a basis for bargaining. But 
Mr. Ritchie’s budget proposes the abolition of 
this duty. And on the same day that Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke at Birmingham, Premier 
Balfour, replying at London to a deputation 
which sought the retention of the duty for 
protective purposes, declared that it was never 
intended to be a protective measure, and as 
soon as it became clear that the tax divided the 
great political parties, it also became clear that 
it could not be permanently retained. The 
existing Canadian tariff gives a preference of 
33% per cent. to British goods, but the Cana- 
dian minister of finance recently intimated that 
the preference would not be continued if Great 
Britain conceded nothing in return. 


NTI-JEWISH Riots occurred recently at 
Kishenef, capital of the province of Bessa- 
rabia, in southern Russia. They were occa- 
sioned by rumors circulated among the ignorant 
peasants that the Jews had shed Christian 
blood in their sacrifices. For two days the 
mob, almost unrestrained by the authorities, 
tortured and murdered the Jews who fell into 
their hands. The official reports admit that 
45 .lews were killed and more than 400 injured, 
and unofficial accounts place the loss of life at 
a much higher figure. The tsar, May 17th, 
ordered the dismissal of General de Raaben, 
Governor of Kishenef, for failing to take proper 
measures to check the outbreak. American 
Hebrews are raising relief funds for the aid of 
the families of the victims of the massacre. 


Ts PRESBYTERIAN CREED.—The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church met 
at Los Angeles, May 2ist, for a two weeks’ 
session. The most important question coming 
before the assembly was the revision of the 
creed. No such changes as those proposed can 
be made in the Presbyterian Church until they 
have been adopted by oné assembly, approved 
by two-thirds of all the presbyteries, and 
enacted by a second assembly. The new 
declaratory statement of faith, adopted by the 
last General Assembly, was approved by about 
200 of the 237 presbyteries, which made certain 
its enactment by the General Assembly this year. 


tke FOREIGN COMMERCE of the United 
States for April, and for the 10 months 
ending with April, showed a_ considerable 
increase. ln April the exports amounted to 
$109,000,000, which was almost exactly the 
same as in April, 1902; but the imports ad- 
vanced from $75,000,000 to $87,000,000. For 
the 10 months the exports were $33,000,000 and 
the imports $110,000,000 larger than in the cor- 
responding months of the previous year. 


EW British TERRITORY.—As a result of 

military operations, the Sokoto, Katsena 
and Kano districts in Africa have been included 
in the administrative system of Northern 
Nigeria. These districts have an area of 100,000 
square miles, or about twice that of the State 
of New York. Great Britain has now about 20 
colonies and protectorates in Africa, comprising 
about one-fourth of the continent and contain- 
ing approximately one-fourth of its estimated 
population. 


ANADIAN IMMIGRATION is _ increasing 
relatively much faster than that which is 
coming into the United States. During the 
first four months of the present calendar year 
the immigrants into Canada numbered 40,672. 
This was nearly twice the number that entered 
the Dominion in the corresponding months of 
1902, and three times as many as entered in the 
first four months of 1901. The immigration is 
of the best class. About one-third of the new 
settlers are from the United States and more 
than one-third from Great Britain, and they 
are taking up land to a remarkable extent. The 
homestead entries for the first four months this 
year numbered 10,274, which was twice as 
many as in the corresponding months last year. 
IsHoPp THOMAS ALFRED STARKEY, of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Newark, 
died May 17th, aged 84. He had been 55 years 
in the ministry and 23 years bishop. 
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ASTHMA cured to stay cured. Health restored. 


Book 37 free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, 
etc. Lowest prices. B 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; matied free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 








Squabs are_raised in 1 month, bring 
Zager market. Astonish- 
sy for women and 


‘iven in our FREE OK,“ How 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 




























ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroughly. Our institution estab- 
Mshed in 1874, and is endorsed by officials 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


ion ¢ 
) board and room, 
ase. This can be reduced. 
INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


typewritin, 
course 








Beautifies the teeth, hard- 
ens the gums, sweetens the 
breath. Preserves as well 
as beautifies the teeth. 
Comes in neat, handy metal 
boxes. No powder to 
scatter, no liquid to 
spill or to stain gar- 
ments. 


25 Cents 
Atall Druggists. 


Chicago, U. S. A. ' 















one of the 
hundr 


ot 


who own 
“Y and E” 


willing to 
swap his 
for the fin- 
est crank 
reel — 
ever hap- 
pened, 


Reel. Full particulars 

furnished on appli- 

cation. ° 

Little “entry fees” 
finger does of any kind. 


it. > 
for free contest blank and handsome Cata.**299 Y.” 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. COMPANY, 











A BOY WITH A “Y ANDE” 
AUTOMATIC REEL 


will land gamy fish when the other 
fellows with ordinary reels aren’t 


boys 





1903 PRIZES 


For young and old for catche: 
made with a “Y & E” 


Write to- day 


Rochester, N. Y 
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THE » 


ware 
for Chopping all Kinds of Meat and Pood. ®*tes- 
See that “UNIVERSAL” is on the 
Machine You Buy. 


There are inferior imitations. Send for 
Cook Book contatning description, Free. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 

oa, of all, 5 - 

simplicity. An y or gir 

can fly it. Foutems iene 

both young and old. 
8 







= 


i Introductory Size 
mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., t, Ohio. 











TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be redue one-hal yd 
roa 


ry 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay ratlroadfare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 












Durable and _ Safe 


Liquid Pistol 


Made of Steel, Nickel Plated 
Will stop the most vicious dog — man) with- 
out permanent injury. Valuable to bicyclists 
unescort ies, cashiers, homes, etc. 

ag Ag 

u ver im one . ealers, 
or by mall, 50c. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York. 


Wanted 


x in each town to ride @ exhibit sample bieyele 


MS 03 Models tion race $9t0$15 










' ait 77 A IO YOLE taking on 
our wonderful 


special offer to io. 








MEAD CYCLE GO. PBsi83ns. 
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WAIST FORMER 
FREE eee ints 
Eye Garment Fasten- 
ers, only self-locking 
device tor plackets, 
waists, etc., and we 


Waist Formers. 











will send 
free one of our stylish Delent 
Roth indis- 

pensable. Agents wanted. 


Delight Specia'ty Company, 172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 





MY AMBITION 


is to become an 


ILLUSTRATOR 


We can assist any one 
to realize his ambitions, 
“Struggles With the World” 
is the name of a book of 
ours dealing with the better 
education of men and wom- 
en. This 72-page book is 
free. It shows you how, dur- 
ing s time, to become 
an Ililustrater, Ad-Writer, 

P , 





Electrical Bu- 








Have You 
Answered the Questions ? 


OFFER CLOSES JULY 1, 1903. 





1. Do you live:in the country, 
village orcity? 

2. Number of persons solicited 
before the first new sub- 
scription was obtained? 


3. Number of persons solicited 
before five new subscrip- 
tions were obtained? 


4. Number of miles travelled in 
visiting all the persons so- 
licited, either by walking, 
or in a carriage, horséback, 
or on a bicycle? 


The greatest number of calls 
made upon any one person 
before securing his sub- 
scription? 


6. Isyour time for soliciting new 
subscriptions limited on ac- 
count of work, study or any 
other cause? If so, what? 


7. Were you at any time inter- 
rupted in your work of so- 
licitation on account of sick- 
ness, storms or bad weather? 





FV YT TY 


AVE you secured five new subscriptions to: The 

Youth’s ‘Companion since November 1, 1902? If 
so, have you.answered the following questions on a blank 
sheet which we sent you some time since ? 


QUESTIONS: 


8. If any of those who sub- 
scribed did not have the 
ready cash, did you accept 
some product of the farm 
or factory in payment for 
the subscriptions? 


9. Ifso, relate your experience 
in converting the product 
into money. 


Io. What proved to be the great- 
est help to you in securing 
the five new subscriptions? 


11. What were the most effective 
arguments used by you? 


12. Number of letters written, if 
any, in the solicitation of 
the new subscriptions? 


13. Did you have interesting ex- 
periences while canvassing 
which may be a help to 
others? If so, write them 
out in detail. 


Ik you have answered the questions, according to con- 
ditions, you will be entitled to share in an equal division 
of $5,000.00 in cash. If you have not answered the ques- 
tions, you will not share in this division of cash unless your 
answers are mailed to us by July 1, 1903. We wish every 
Companion subscriber who has secured five new subscrip- 
tions since last November to share in an equal division of 
this money. If for any reason you have not received one of 
the blanks send for it to-day; otherwise it may be too late. 
Our offer in full may be found on page 519 of 
The Youth’s Companion of October 23, 1902. 


A duplicate copy of The Companion of that date 
will be sent to any subscriber upon application. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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SES OF SHARK Fins.—lIn some countries 
walking - sticks are manufactured from 
shark fins. From the skin of the animal is 
obtained a leather suitable for making sword- 
grips and many fancy articles. Sharks abound 
on the coast of Nicaragua, and Mr. Gottschalk, 
the United States consul at San Juan del 
Norte, suggests that the fins, back-bones and 
skins might with advantage be imported into 
the United States for industrial purposes. The 
killing of sharks is encouraged by the Nica- 
raguan fishery laws, and there appears to be no 
export duty on any industrial product derived 
from them. “(2 
(;“3 Mica CrystTAus.—The peninsula 
of India is famous for the excellence of 
its mica deposits. On account of its delicacy 
mica quickly suffers from the crushing effects 
of earth movements, and the superiority of the 
Indian deposits is ascribed to the geologically 
long and perfect quiescence that the great 
peninsula has enjoyed. In the Nellore district 
crystals, or ‘‘books,’’ of muscovite-mica have 
been obtained, measuring 10 feet across the basal 
planes. Usually they are much smaller, and 
even in India the stability of the earth has not 
been sufficiently continuous to prevent the 
destruction of large quantities of this delicate 
and valuable mineral. 
Hint From ANCIENT Eeypr.—Mr. E. 
G. Acheson of Niagara Falls, while he 
was searching for the best clay to make cru- 
cibles, read the statements in the fifth chapter 
of Exodus about the use of straw and stubble 
in the manufacture of ancient Egyptian brick. 
He procured some straw, had it boiled, and 
mixed the dark-red liquid thus obtained with 
clay. He found that the plasticity of the latter 
was greatly increased. Investigation showed 
that tannin was the active agent, and when he 
treated other clays with a solution of tannin 





in water he obtained surprising results. The 
strength and plasticity of the clay are increased, 
and the tendency to shrink and warp is 
greatly reduced. In this process sun-drying is 
far superior to burning, and in 10 days the 
clay is better tempered than in months or even 
years by the old processes. 
MERICANS must not think that they are in 
all departments at the head of electrical 
progress. Tosay nothing of Marconi’s achieve- 
ments, Italy is far in advance of the United 
States in the introduction of electrical traction, 
in place of steam, upon long sections of impor- 
tant railway-lines. The line of the Adriatic 
Company, between Lecco, on Lake Como, 
and Sondrio, 67 miles in length, is operated 
by electricity ; and passenger-trains traverse it 
at the rate of more than 40 miles an hour. 
A different system is in use on the line of the 
Mediterranean Company, from Milan to Porto 
Ceresio, on Lake Lugano, 45 miles, where a 
speed of 50 miles an hour is attained by trains 
consisting of a motor-car and three passenger- 
carriages. wi 
ucH INTEREST has lately been aroused in 
London by two surgical operations which 
have resulted in a marked change of character 
in the patients. One was that of a boy of good 
family who had developed strangely brutal 
instinets. A clever surgeon examined him with 
care, located what he considered the seat of the 
trouble, removed a piece of the skull, and thus 
relieved the deforming pressure. The lad was 
restored to his parents a normal and lovable 
child. The other case was that of a soldier 
who, after an injury in a skirmish, developed 
a propensity for theft. An operation on the 
brain cured him. 


NDERGROUND WATERS.—The earth con- 

tains an abundance of water, even in places 
like some of our great Western plateaus where 
the surface is comparatively arid. The greatest 
depth at which underground water can exist is 
estimated to be about six miles. Below that, 
it is believed, the cavities and pores of the 





rock are completely closed. The amount of 
water in the earth’s crust is reckoned at nearly 
one-third of that contained in the oceans, so 
that it would cover the whole surface of the | 
globe to a depth of from 3,000 to 3,500 feet. | 
The waters underground flow horizontally after 
sinking below the unsaturated zone of the 
rocks, but in the sands of the Dakota forma- 
tion, which supply remarkable Artesian wells, 
the motion does not exceed one or two miles a 
year. The underflow toward the sea beneath 
the great plains may sometimes take the form 
of broad streams or moving sheets of water. | 
But the movement is excessively slow. 











Painkiller 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 
COFFEE TRIED AND FOUND GUILTY. 


No one who has studied its effects on the human 
body can deny that coffee is a strong drug and 
liable to cause all kinds of ills, while Postum is a 
food drink and a powerful rebuilder that will 
correct the ills caused by coffee when used 
steadily in place of coffee. 

An expert who has studied the subject says: “I 
have studied the value of foods and the manufac- 
ture of food products from personal investigation, 
and wish to bear testimony to the wonderful 
qualities of Postum Cereal Coffee. I was an 
excessive coffee-drinker, although I knew it to be 
a slow poison. First it affected my nerves, and 
then my heart, but when I once tried Postum I 
found it easy to give up the coffee, confirmed 
coffee fiend though I was. 

“Postum satisfied my craving for coffee, and 
since drinking Postum steadily in place of the 














coffee all my troubles have disappeared, and I | 


am again healthy and strong. 


“I know that even where coffee is not taken to | 
excess it has bad effects on the constitution in | 


some form or other, and I am convinced by my 
investigation that the only thing to do, if health 
and happiness are of any value to one, is to 
quit coffee and drink Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


O’er land or sea, where’ er you be 
take 








A compact, convenient lunch—high- 
ly nutritious—ready in a moment—pure, 
rich milk and the extract of malted 
grain, condensed to powdered form— 
prepared with either hot or cold water 
—always healthful and invigorating— 
a delicious food drink—invaluable in 
car or sea-sickness. 


In tablet form also—as a food confection— 
in natural or chocolate flavor. 


Used and sold everywhere—all druggists. 
If you are not using it, let 
SAMPLE us send you a trial package FREE 
Write for Shakespearean Booklet on Horlick’s Malted Milk Beverages. 


Horlick’s Food Co.Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 


% Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 26 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 














We have the largest automo- 
bile exchange in the U.8. New 
and second-hand machines of 
every make, Gasoline runa- 
bouts, 8150 to 6650. Tou: cars, 
$750 to 63000. Steamers up, 
Winton archmont Autocar Waverly 

ational — ile Cadillac ambler 

ackard Oldsmobile urray many others 
Every m ine guaran in perfect condition. Photos 
of the identical machines in stock and full aT 
free for the asking. AGENTS WANT 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent. 50-X, Chicago. 


COLT’S ARMY REVOLVERS, $2.50. 
This Revolver will 
make your house 
Burglar Proof. 
No. 873. The Celebrated Colt’s 
y and Ball Revolvers have a world- 
wide reputation. They were used in the 
Civil War,and carried as side-arms by the officers 
and Cavalry Forces. They are made to shoot ac- 
curately and havea range of over 250 yards Ther 
are single action 44 val. 6 shots, 74 in. blued barrels, 
Brass Mountings, Walnut Stocks, almost new. They are 
pomse protectors against burglars. Price $2.50, Holsters 
55c. ullet Molds 80c. each, extra. Send 6c. in stamps 
for new 64-page Catalogue, No. 819L, of Firearms, etc., 
and 48-page Booklet of War Relics and Souvenirs. 
Chas. J. Godfrey, 4 Warren Street, New York. 




















It washes away offending and fermenting 
matters, cleanses and refreshes the entire 
alimentary canal, prepares the stomach to 
receiveand digest proper food. /¢ contains 
no narcotic or poisonous drug ; has been 
used and commended by American 
physicians for over 58 years. 


At Druggists, 50c. and $1, or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co, (°°5,5**) New York 








We Make a Specialty oi 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges. schools, societies, 
etc. No miudieman’s profit—the 
is come straight from factury to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any tree letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
in Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue = . 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Elgin Watches. 





For Prevent Time 
For Future Time 


ELGIN 


TIME 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers, 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NaTIONAL WatTcH Co., Eoin, tit. 
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Be are enjoyable 
however you eat them, 
whether with a spoon or 
even with your fingers, but 
it is now the style to use 
dainty silver berry forks, 
so we have made the 


Lakewood 
Berry Set, 


because what’s the use of 
living if you can’t be in style! 
If you’ve never eaten berries 
with a tiny silver fork a new 
pleasure awaits you; try it. You 
can secure a set for your table 
much cheaper than you think; price 
them at your dealer’s. 
They are true to our motto: “Equal to ster. We 
ling m finish, superior to sterhng wm wear.” Fe 
Send for Catalogue No. 4, i 
SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, = 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 
Not in the Trust. 
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SOME REASONS 


why 


Jell-O 


is the most popular 


| dessert. t takes no 
time to make it—sim- 
ply add boiling water and set to cool. It saves 
you hours that you would spend over other des- 
serts. Itis delicious (everybody likes it), econom- 
ical and healthful. Made from purest gelatine, 
| sweetened and flavored with fruit flavors: Orange, 
Lemon, Strawberry and Raspberry. Try it to-day. 
At grocers everywhere 10c. No additional expense. 


—- 


FREE OFFER. 


If your grocer can’t supply you, send us his 
name with 5c. for postage, and we will forward 
you a full-sized package free, provided you men- 
tion this paper. Only one package to a person. 
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BICYCLE. any ad- 
dress with the understanding and agreement that you 
can eve it ten days’ free trial, put it toevery test, and if 
ou do not find it handsomer, stronger, easier riding, bet- 
requipped, better tires, hubs, hangers, bearings, and 
inevery way higher grade than any bicycle you can 
buy from aay other house in Chicago, at home or 
elsewhere for less than 620.00, you can return the bicycle 
FOR OUR FREE SPECIAL BICYCLE 
CATALOGUE showing the most complete line of 
new 1903 model gents’, ladies’ 
and children’s bicycles at prices so low as to really 
stertiing, for everything in bicycle sundries and sup- 
ies, for the most astonishingly liberal offer ever 
veard of, mention Youth’s Companion and send to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., iii*” 





Rootbeer 






barks and berries scien- 
tifically blended and the 
strength extracted — Na- 
ture’s recipe for health in 
hot weather. It soothes the 
nerves, vitalizes the brain, and 
gives you strength to resist the 
enervating effects of heat. Makes 
you work better, sleep better, live 
better. Distinctly a temperance 
drink for the home, where old and 
young can enjoy it. Five gallons 
of fun for 25 cents. At your 
dealers or by mail. 













Patent stopper bottles for making 
Hires Rootbeer. Last for 
years. 50c per dozen. 







Charles E. Hires Company, 
Malvern, Pa. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 


N this age of tension every boy 
should be taught some form of 
recreation that he will cling to 
in after life. When the thing 
by which he has made his fame 
or money threatens his very 
existence, he can turn to this 
safeguard and, while his mind 
is pleasurably occupied, regain 
his physical poise. It may be 
yachting, canoeing on little 
rivers, mountain-climbing, 
travelling, horseback-riding, bicycling, 
tennis, golf, flower-growing, or some 
other branch of farming, fishing or 
hunting. Whatever it may be, the 
thought and the love for it is better 
engendered, during the formative 
years, if there is a full understanding 
that it is to act as running mate to the 
greater work in life, and is properly 
and necessarily part of a boy’s education. 

For those who work under modern stress there 
is, with rare exceptions, always a time when the 
strain becomes greater than the endurance, and 
an enforced change is imperative. The summer 
vacation is the expression of a physical necessity. 
It has come into existence in America in the past 
twenty-five years, and it satisfies the need of 
many, especially. the young, who have not for- 
gotten how to play, or those, the strong among us, 
who learned something as boys that they still like 
todoas men, There are others, however, who are 
not so fortunately placed, and still others growing 
up who do not realize this need. 

The average man and woman, when obliged to 
abandon for a time the thing they are engaged in, 
having no resources within themselves and no 
diversion into which to direct the force they have 
been generating for years, for their life-work, 
are made nervous and miserable in consequence. 
They become chronic worriers or have “the blues” 
partly because of this unused energy that might 
be lightly and happily utilized. In the majority 
of such cases it is not medicine but recreation 
that is needed. The rich may travel, but the 
majority of persons are not rich; and sightseeing 
trips by rail or by steamers are not always best. 
They prove very exhausting work for many. 

For those who live in the great centers of civi- 
lization the big woods offer the best change 
because itis an absolute one. What one can find 
to do there, who knows how or is disposed to 
learn, would easily filla book. The seacoast has 
its reward for those who love it. There are many 
other paths and many ways by which one can find 
Nature, the first mother, and gain a new lease of 
life. 






¢ © 
“NOT WANTED.”’ 


native-born American can hardly realize the 
bitterness of the immigrant’s disappointment 
‘on being turned back at the very gates of the 
country on which he has placed every hope. Wo 
is the portion of every man, woman and child who 
gets the “Not Wanted” mark. A reporter for the 
New York 7ribune thus describes a visit to Ellis 
Island, where so many immigrants are landed: 

“Who told you to come to America?” the in- 
spector asked a hollow-chested Italian, who was 
sitting on a bag of his belongings in a corner of 
the ‘“‘exclusion pen.”’ 

“I eannot go to America, they tell me,” answered 
the unfortunate, and he looked ready to cry out of 
his big brown eyes. ‘Dozens of my neighbors in 
Caivano have come, and were allowed to stay. 
They write to me glorious accounts of this great, 
free land. That is why I come.” 

‘How did you raise the passage-money for your- 
self and family?” was the question which brought 
out the rest of the story. 

“T had a tiny farm near the city. I raised the 
garlic and the potato, and sold them in Caivano. 
Year after year the yield grew less. I could 
barely make a living by working every hour of 
daylight. My children had to work, too, and there 
was no school for them on account of it. 

“In America all this would be changed. 1 make 
the money fast. My little boy and girls would go 
to school. So I sell the little farm, the cow, the 
pig—everything. It was not for much, but enough 
to bring us to America, 

“We come many days in the big ship,” con- 
tinued the Italian, “and then in a little ship they 
bring us here. A man, terrible cross, asks us 
questions. How much money? Twelve dollars, 
two for each one of us. It is not enough, they 
say. Where are our friends? I look for the letter, 
but it is lost. I try to think where they live, to 
tell the man, but I cannot. ‘No money, no 
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| friends,’ says the man. ‘You have got to go back 
| to Italy.’ 

| “Whatean Idothere now? No farm, no money, 
| no chance of getting work todo. We shall starve, 
| [suppose. I care not for myself, but my wife and 
| the children! And we were going to be so happy 
here!” 

A young Swede sat in the opposite corner. His 
case was a sad one, for he learned that morning 
not only of his rejection as an immigrant, but also 
that he was in the last stages of consumption. 


said he, in answer to a question. His speech was 
entirely in the past tense, and the tone was bereft 
of all hope. “Then I was going to have a wife. 
There is something wrong with me inside. 1 am 
going to have no farm, no wife, nothing but to die.” 

Such cases are inexpressibly sad, but it is just 


are rigidly enforced. 


excluded, for they are compelled to carry them 
back to European ports at their own expense. 
An inspection on the other side of the Atlantic, to 
turn back all who are obviously unacceptable, 
has been instituted, and shipping agents in the 
provinces are using greater care. In the end, 
this increased care on the other side will mean a 
great lessening of Ellis Island tragedies. 


® © 
PURELY FOR ORNAMENT. 


he trained nurse has to meet many curious con- 
ditions which arise among her poorer patients. 
One of these faithful women, who had a sick girl 
in charge in a miserable tenement-house, noticed 
that the oranges which had been provided for the 
fever patient were not eaten. They were placed 
in an old, cracked blue bowl on a little table by 
the sick girl’s bed, and there they remained un- 
touched. 


“Mary,” said the nurse one day, “don’t you like 
oranges ?” 

“Oh, yes’m,” answered the girl. 

“You haven’t eaten any of these?” the nurse 
suggested. 

ary’s mother answered. ‘“O miss,’’ she said, 

eagerly, ““Mary, she et a half, an’ me an’ Jimmy, 
we et th’ other half; an’ Zz an’ me, we says 
we won’t eat any more ’cause it looks so nice an’ 
wealthy t’ have oranges settin’ round.” 


* © 


DECIDED IN THE NEGATIVE. 


inds not unreasonably embittered toward the 

play on words will read with tolerance, if not 

with amusement, this story which appeared in the 
New York 7'ribune: 


When the paotospephee who had been engaged 
to make ove of the New York Assembly had 
slipped out the ground glass of his camera for the 
last time, the Speaker announced a recess for the 
exposure of the plate. 

Such dictatorial action was immediately resented 
by one of the members. 

“TI protest,” said he. ‘The Speaker has over- 
reached himself in the exercise of his authority. 
A motion is necessary from some member of the 
Assembly before a recess can be declared.” 

Another member here broke in. “I ap b~ differ 
with the last speaker,” said he. “He has com- 
mitted an egregious blunder. A motion would 
spoil the picture.” 


® @ 
FOUND HIS PLACE. 


'wo men were discussing the friends of their 

boyhood, and in the course of the conversa- 

tion mentioned one old schoolmate who had been 
the possessor of a most unfortunate disposition. 


“T wonder what became of him,” said one man. 
“It always seemed to me that it wouldn’t be possi- 
ble for him to get any enjoyment out of life or find 
any sort of work that suited him.” 

“He has,” said the other man. out 
West last _ year, and he has a job that suits him 
to a T. e’s station-master a place where 
there are forty trains a day coming and going, 
and he sees somebody miss every one of them.” 


“T saw him 


CREATING A DEMAND. 


N“ long ago a lank, elderly man entered a shop 
where all sorts of drugs and patent medicines 
are sold. 


“Three weeks ago Png sold me a bottle of 
Henry’s Harmless Hair Restorer,” he said, lean- 
ing over the counter and addressing one of the 
clerks with a sett &. 

“Certainly. I thifk I remember you,” said the 
clerk. “Want another bottle?” ‘and 
turned toward the shelves. 

“No,” said the friendly man. “I just called in to 
tell you that if you continue to carry that hair 
restorer you’d better lay in aline of wigs. There’ll 
be a great demand for ’em.”’ 


* ® 


NOT AN ENGLISH BULLDOG. 


he Irish rebuke is seldom bitter or priggish, 
but it generally finds its mark, and one which 
the London Star records is not an exception. 


A snobbish young Englishman, accompanied b 
@ small dog, recently got into a street-car and sa 
down opposite an Irishman. The latter was 
immediately attracted by the animal, and after 
some advances, which were haughtily received b 
the master, asked outright what kind of a dog it 
was. 

“It is across between an ape and an Irishman,” 
was the loud-voiced reply. 

“Faith, thin, we’re both related to th’ baste,” 
retorted the Irishman, cheerfully. 


* 


DANGEROUS SYMPTOMS. 


La story is told of a Scotch preacher who gave 
his people iong, strong sermons, and delivered 
them in a remarkably deliberate manner. One 
Sunday he asked a friend who was visiting him to 
occupy his pulpit in the morning. 

“An’ were you satisfied wi’ my preaching?” 
pated his friend, as they walked home from the 


rk. 

“Weel,” said his host, slowly, “it was a fair 
discoorse, Will’m, a fair discoorse; but it pained 
me at the last to see the folk looking so fresh and 
wide awake. I mistrust ’twasna sae long nor sae 
sound as it should hae been.” 





** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
(Adv. 





Reduced Prices on 





CHEAP RATE 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
states. j y E. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co., V325 Dearborn Street, 


Qalifornis, Washingtop. e e 

regon, Colorado, We 

secant redura Suits and Skirts. 
F you wish to se- 
cure a fashionable 


for rates. lap of California, FREE, 





“I was going to have a fine farm in Minnesota,” 








because of such cases, and in order that they may | 
be as few as possible, that the immigration laws | 
The steamship companies | f 
are beginning to realize that it is expensive busi- 
ness to bring immigrants who are likely to be | 






suit or skirt at a 
very low price, you 
must act quickly, as 
this sale will end in 
a few weeks. 

Suits and Skirts 
made to order of the 
newest fabrics at one- 
third less than for- 
| mer prices. The 
| materials are suitable 
for late Summer and 
early Fall wear. 
These offerings and 
others: 





TALK 


With Receipt 
For a Delightful 


Dessert 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG 











$16.67. ‘ 
Travelling, Walking ¢ fa 
and Dressy Skirts, 
former price $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to 
$4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $10 Skirts re- 
duced to $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. Reduced 
prices on Travelling Dresses, Jackets, etc. 
Catalogue, samples and Bargain List will tell 
you the rest ; sent/ree by return mail. If possible 
mention the color of samples you wish. any 
ent ordered from us does not give satisfac- 
tion send it back promptly and your money will 
be refunded. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





Is it not strange, knowing that starch 
isthe most important factor in our foods, 
that we do not make more use of Corn 
Starch, which furnishes so much food 
value in a convenient form, easy of use, 
readily assimilated, and inexpensive. 

The quality of the Corn Starch used, 
however, has much to do with its palat- 
able taste and digestibility. Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch which has been 
used for 55 years, is of unquestioned 
purity, and never disappoints in results. 
Try this brand in the following appetiz- 
ing dessert and see if ‘Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch is not well worth 
a prominent place in your pantry. 














SNOW BALLS. 


Cream a third of a cup of butter and 
a half a cup of sugar gradually. Sift 
one cup of flour with half a cup of 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch and three level | 
teaspoons of baking powder. Addthis | 
mixture alternately with about two | 
thirds of a cup of milk and stir in gently 
the stiff whitesof foureggs. Placethis | 
batter in six well buttered cups and 
steam for halfan hour. Turn out gent- | 





ly, roll in powdered sugar and serve hot 


with Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. ' 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and ] 
prices. 
International Motor Car Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


STRAWBERRY SAUCE. 


Cream half a cup of butter with one 
and a half cups of powdered sugar, add 
the yolk of one egg. Add a cupful of 
crushed berries just at serving time. 
Any fruit in season may be used in this 
way, for either steamed or baked pud- | 
dings. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WHEN GENERAL KNOX 
KEPT OPEN HOUSE. 


By Holman F. Day. 








From Penobscot to the K bec, from M head to 
the sea, 
Was spread the forest barony of Knox, bluff Knox; 
And the Great House on the Georges it open was and 
free, 
And around it, all uncounted, roved its bonny herds 


and flocks. 





Oh, free were feast and frolic, and hurrah for 
the rowse, 

And hurrah for great “ Montpelier” when 
Knox kept open house! 


Its beds they were an hundred, they were tumbled 
every day 
By the guests and by the pensioners of Knox, good 
Knox; 
They were joyous in their coming and were loath to go 
away, 
For the welcome was unstinted and the larder had 
no locks. 


Oh, plenty and abundance! and e’en the kitchen 
mouse 

Aped girth of lord and mistress when Knox 
kept open house. 


From the hand of Henry Knox went the summons 
north and east: 

“ Ho, brothers, chiefs and warriors, ye are bidden to 
the feast. 

From Ticonet and 
Pemaquid, 

From distant Pass’maquoddy, ye one and all are bid. 

Montpelier’s doors are open; forsake your maize and 
beans 

And come and keep Thanksgiving, my friends, the 
Tarratines.” 


Sebasticook, from sea-washed 


So they came and they came from St. Croix and the 
west, 

With crests of eagle feathers and their totems on their 
breasts. 

There was Cola Polysusep with his captains and young 
men: 

There was Josep Denaquara and Sabattis Nicolen. 

Down Penobscot, through the reaches, from the 
islands of the bay 

Came a dozen other chieftains with canoes in brave 
array. 

Their wickiups they planted on Montpelier’s sloping 
greens, 

And Knox beheld five hundred of his friends, the 
Tarratines. 


The harvests had been noble—they were piled from 
sills to eaves, 

And the tie-ups shook and trembled with the trampling 
of the beeves. 

And the bakings and the brewings and the picklings 
that were there 

Breathed afar their scents and savors through the 
crisp November air. 

—Breathed afar their scents and savors down the 
Georges’ rippling tide 

To the nostrils of a stranger, leaning o’er a vessel’s 
side. 

And he quoth to his companions, “ Methinks ’tis very 
plain 

Lavish Knox has moved the tropics to his barony in 
Maine.” 

And he spoke the same to Knox who had welcomed 
them to land 

And had grasped the hand of Louis and the hand of 
Talleyrand. 

But the bluff old warrior chuckled and said he, “* ’Tis 
but the way 

We offer grateful incense up to God, Thanksgiving 
day.” 


To the Great House on the Georges, Montpelier broad 
and tall, 
Came Talleyrand from France, came gay Louis 
Philippe; 


The stately, gracious mistress bowed a curtsey in the 


, 
The great state beds embraced them in their sweet, 
deep sleep. 








Oh, courtly was the welcome and jocund was 
the toast, 

And lavish was the festival when General Knox 
was host. 


To the north the trackless woodlands, but here abun- 
dant cheer! 
And beauty garbed and jeweled, and the highest in 
the land. 
And the forests’ chiefs assembled, arrayed in bravest 
gear, 
In honor of a future king and courtly Talleyrand. 


And the echoes of the music reached the islands 
of the coast, 

The night that Louis led the ball and General 
Knox was host. 


At the board of Henry Kuox sat the honored guests 
from France, 

And beauty smiling opposite returned their gallant 
glance. 

While, dignified and silent, unawed by brilliant scenes, 

Along the groaning tables sat the chieftain Tarratines. 

Gay Louis raised a bumper in his slender, jeweled 
hand 

That gleamed from out his ruffles, and the courtly 
Talleyrand 

Gave gracious salutation in the name of France, the 
fair, 

To the silent Indian warriors whom good Knox had 
gathered there. 

Then quoth the stalwart general: 
speed the feast ; 

No question now of race or creed or blood or west or 
east! 

I sit here giving honest thanks as fits the Puritan, 

Let each who owns a different creed give thanks to 
God as man. 

Whatever hap in other times, the present, friends, is 


“My brothers, 


, 
We allcan pledge to-day our faith in God’s great 
brotherhood.”’ 


Montpelier’s stately roof is low and scattered all its 
gear; 

Its plenteous cellars have been choked with earth for 
many a year. 

But treasured in a leather bag the Tarratines still show 

A yellowed writing wees to them who feasted years 
ago. 

It speaks of peace and emits; tis written by the hand 

Of one who graced that noble feast—the courtly 
Talleyrand. 

And under all the totem signs is Louis’s kingly 
scrawl; 

But yet another name is there that, chiefest of them 
all, 

Is pointed out with reverence when sachem now 
unlocks 

To show some curious one the scroll—and that’s the 
name of Knox. 


Oh, that Great House on the Georges, ‘tis crumbled in 


the dust, 
And gone the gracious family of Knox and all its 
hoard ; 
But the fame of that Thanksgiving, remember it we 
must, 
So long as good New England shall spread its yearly 
board. 
Ah, free were feast and frolic! It wasa noble 
rowse 


“In the halls of great Montpelier when Knox 
kept open house. 


Its beds they were an hundred, its larder heaped with 
stores, 
And happy were the favored ones of Knox of open 
hand ; 
And he feasted there the bravest that visited these 
shores, 
And all the most illustrious in our broad land. 





es ™ aoe 


Oh, welcome was the silken garb, but welcome 
was the blouse, 
When Knox was lord of half of Maine and kept 
an open house. 
J 





A TALE. OF A TUVURREY. 


By T. S. 


he turkey is a bird that is not credited 
fe with an extra allowance of brains, and he 

does not figure in many anecdotes. The 
wild turkey no doubt has a fair amount of 
cunning, and attends well to the first law of 
nature, self-preservation, but his domesticated 
kinsman is usually a stupid fowl. 

Have you ever tried to drive a flock of 
turkeys? Things will go on splendidly for a 
while, and you think it is going to be an easy 
job. Suddenly the leading gobbler will fly into 
some bush or tree. The others will flap away 
to all sorts of outlandish places, and you will 
have a pretty bit of work to get your forces 
together again. 

The old hen turkey that ‘‘steals a nest’? must 
be exempted from these charges of stupidity. 
You know she has a nest somewhere, and when 
you see her come into the yard for food you 
determine to follow her and find it. She stays 
a provokingly long time feeding, and something 
taking your attention, you turn away for a 
minute—to find her gone when you look round. 

But she can only have gone up that lane, you 
think, so you follow quickly, and catch sight of 
her legging it away as hard as she can go. The 
instant she sees you she stops like a shot, and 
begins picking about in the most nonchalant 
manner, as if the cares of mectherhest never 
entered into her head. 

Take your eye off her for a few moments 
now. When next you look she is gone again. 
She was watching you from the corner of her 
eye, and was only waiting for the chance to 
dodge behind that clump of briers and cut up 
along the side of the grove to her nest. Imagine 
how she chuckles over the way she fooled that 
meddlesome man! 

“‘Barney,”’ a big bronze turkey, was quite as 





Blackwell. 


exceptional a character in his way as one of 
these shrewd old hens. When he was a young 
bird he became attached to the children of the 
house, and the attachment grew stronger and 
stronger, until at last they were inseparable 
companions. 

The instant Barney heard their voices or saw 
them come out of the house, he was over 
to them with a joyous ‘‘Gobble! gobble!’’ 
Wherever they went he would go, and all their 
games were watched by him with the greatest 
interest. 

If they played croquet or tennis, Barney 
would strut about the ground as consequentially 
as if acting as umpire. If ‘‘tag’’ was the game, 
Barney cut about and made as much noise as 
the best of them, and late on a summer’s eve- 
ning, hours after all respectable turkeys had 
retired, the dissipated old bird’s ‘‘Gobble!’’ 
would be heard, mingling with the shouts and 
laughter of the children. There he would 
remain, enjoying all the fun, until his play- 
mates were called in to bed, when he would 
trot off at once to the yard and fly up to roost. 

It was amusing to see the children starting 
off on a berry-picking expedition, attended by 
the staid old Newfoundland, Watch, and the 
volatile Barney. The faithful pair never lost 
sight of their youthful protégés all day, but 
would travel for miles over fields and through 
scrub and woods with them. 

Watch and Barney were fast frionds, but the 
turkey had a great antipathy to the canine race 
in general, and the instant a strange dog entered 
the lawn the redoubtable Barney made at him 
like a fury. I never saw the dog that did not 
turn tail before the onslaught. 

Let it not be supposed, either, that Barney 
was a lover of all children. On the contrary, 


| he was the terror of the strange children of the | 


neighborhood, and attacked any that dared show 
their faces just as savagely as he went after the 


On Sundays Barney had to be locked up, or 
he would be sure to follow his comrades to 
church. On one occasion he succeeded in get- 
| ting in. Several times he made his escape from 
his Sunday prison, and stationed himself on a 
fence beside the church, from which he would 
gobble out his responses in a way that quite 
upset the congregation. 

Poor Barney fell a victim to his zeal in driving 
off intruders. He attacked a boy one day,-and 
the lad, in self-defense, threw a stone and hit 
him on the head. ‘henceforth the turkey 
pined, and not long after he died, greatly 
regretted by his young playmates. 
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A LOCAL HABITATION AND A NAME. 


woman who was visiting Florida for the first 

time was delighted with the country, and 
asked many questions about the places, the 
names of which she remembered dimly. She 
knew, says the Jacksonville Times-Union, that 
the St. John’s River is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Jacksonville, and that the Atlantic 
Ocean is not far off, but she could have known 
little else, if the story is true. 

The morning after her arrival she was taken 
to the dock. As soon as she saw the river she 
went wild over it. 

“QO my! Isn’t this grand! 
or the river ?”’ 

A native who was standing by looked at her 

scornfully and answered : 

“It’s Hogan’s Creek.” 


Is this the ocean 
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FAIR SETTLEMENT. 

My stories are told in a city of southern 

Illinois about a judge who used to settle 
family difficulties with a brisk and speedy hand. 
On one occasion he had listened with no comment 
other than nods and coughs to a long account of 
the domestic troubles of a quarrelsome couple, 
who were bent upon an adjustment of their 
mutual wrongs. At last he spoke. 


“Now see here,” he said, bringing his hand 
down on the table with a bang which startled 








the pair before him, “I decide this case as fol- 
lows: The defendant pays the plaintiff the sum 
o’ twenty ap ad the plaintiff pays the defend- 
ant twent, lars. Both o’ you light out o’ this 

eed on hn 0’ justice, and if either one o’ 
you show your heads here again, I’ll fine you 
each five dollars for contempt 0’ court !” 
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A CLEAR FIELD. 


newcomer to a growing town met a friend | 
whom he had known some years before, and 


| who had struck out for himself in a new country. 
| “Hello!” —! ithe old-timer. 


“What are you 


doing out he’ 
” h, tryi to earn an honest living.” 
“H’m! 


petition.” 


FREE. 


Come Here 


vig to you’ll have blamed little com- | 








$1 revenue stamp to agents. 50% com. on 
approval sheets. Cutter Co, Newton, b> 


When in search of health 
and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 

vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
EDUCATIONAL TOUR OF NEW 
ENGLAND FOR BOYS. 


Recreation in travel. i by be ycle, and education 
pA observation at first b laces of historic inter- 
natural beauty, ond ‘aie manufacturing plants 
with be visi a. Circular free. 
. G. WHITMAN, Gloucester, Mass. 


WELCH GRAPE c. 


@ JUICE. 


f> In the Concord Grape Nature 

w has combined delicate fruit 
acids and natural sugar in a per- 
fect form. 

For Welch's Grape Juice only 
choicest Concords are used. It is 
but a matter of minutes from the 
luscious cluster—through the 
— of sterilization—to the 

ermetically sealed glass bottle. 
No antiseptic is used. 

Welch’s is a delicious, home 
necessity. It makes people well 
and keeps people well. 


é dru; cists and grocers. 3-oz. bottle 
y mail ioc Oc. Bookiet with recipes free. 


& WELOH GRAPE JUICE CO. Westfield, N.Y. 
ee We 4 7 : 











































ic ask 
Show this to Papa {if %s 
he thinks you would look in this little pony cart. 
It is a Pony Basket Governess Cart. A 
style that pleases the careful, tasty buyer. It is 
easy to get in and out of. It has a rattan body, 
very roomy, well varnished, whipcord trimmings 
with cushions 36x 12 inches. 
Wheels and gear arein bright colors. Aspecial 
shaft spring stops the disagreeable motion to the 
body. We have wheels to fitany size pony. This 
cart is in 2 sizes : $175.00, $165.00. 


Largest Pony Outfitters in New England. 
Fred H. Lucas Carriage Co., 134 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


/DENTACURA’ 





TOOTH-PASTE 


; 





CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO.,, 
Newark, N. J. 



















B ABY’S disposition is a pee sure 

index to baby’s p avert condition. 
If properly nourished it is natural 
for baby to be happy, good-natured, 
playful. If baby’s food does not 
contain in proper proportion the 
elements necessary to dev —? 
every part of the system in pro 
relation to every other part t ped 
baby isn’t doing well, doesn’t feel well, and 
cries. When this is so, there’s something 
wrong. Take the hint and get 


Ridge’s Food 


Two princ a reasons for its great success: 
First, it is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so eupotice 
every element that baby’s rapidly de- 
veloping system requires. 

The second reason is the result of the 
first; being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. Result: a well bab y. 

Ridge’s Sod ee mpavtng babies’ lives when you were 
t is still doing it. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


If you have a baby send for our Booklet and 
Testimonials and FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 




















HORSFORD'S. 
/ ACID PHOSPHATE 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, 
or when your appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will 
find it invaluable. 





If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
enall bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp Cuemicar Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Old oe Mill} 
Wheat Coffee 


















A Cup 











in your lamp. 





may be quickly prepared if you use 
Colonial Spirits 


companiment of smoke, soot, or unpleasant “odor. 
It consumes to the last drop, and is in all ways 
the perfection of liquid fuels. 


COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed packages only, and if your dealer should 
not happen to keep it in stock, drop us a line and we will see that you are supplied. 
We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED, DETROIT. 


of Bouillon 


It makes a hot flame with no ac- 



































































































































BJON’T slight the item of cement or let the contractor 
slight it. Have it plainly written that “‘DRAGON”’ 
Brand ONLY shall be used on work — for a Port- 
land Cement. This brand is extensively used by the United 
States Government, by leading railroads and in many cities and 

towns (we will gladly furnish such lists). It has a first-class record 
in first-class work all over the United States, exceeding in tensile strength 
the standards recommended by the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
For solid foundations, where reliable work is essential, for sidewalks, 
curbing and pavement, it PAYS to use ‘‘DRAGON”’ Brand. 

For other classes of work, where Portland Cement is not necessary, our 
“IMPROVED SHIELD” Cement is giving unbounded satisfaction. 





We want to send full information concerning these TWO FAMOUS 
BRANDS to home and property owners, architects, builders and engineers. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 


Makers and Shippers of Over 21 Million Barrels 
of Natural and Portland Cement. 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President. 


1 Broadway, New York, 
And 15th and Market Streets, - «+ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SINGLE 
DAMPER 
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e Damper 
the makers of Crawford 
Ranges. This is the greatest 


improvement ever made in 
cooking stoves and 


No Other Range Has It. 


One motion instantly regu- 
lates both fire and oven. 
Two-Damper ranges are 
difficult and confusing. 


Crawfords have more improvements than 
all other ranges combined. Improved Dock- 
Ash Grates; Improved Oven, with heat-saving, cup- 
joint flues and asbestos back; Reliable Heat- 
Indicator; Removable Nickeled Edge-Rails. 

A Crawford sent on 30 days’ trial 

if there is no agent in your town. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars describing our 
various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street, Boston. 
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, SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 
vat SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 

: TENSION LIBERATOR. 
Se LOOSE WHEEL. 

‘ AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER. 
pee TWIN SPOOL HOLDER. 


| “A Happy Piece of Fortune” 


LATEST STYLE, BALL BEARINGS 
AND FULLY WARRANTED #4 # # 


q If you would know more of this superb Machine, send for a Descriptive 
Booklet and Samples of Sewing— FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
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$e POSITIVE DOUBLE FEED. STITCH REGULATOR. 
; HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL. QUARTERED OAK. 
se FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. BALL BEARINGS. 

‘ DOUBLE LOCK STITCH. SEVEN DRAWERS. , 
ss AUTOMATIC TENSION. DOUBLE LIFT. rg 
¢ LATEST ATTACHMENTS. THREAD CUTTER. 7 

$+ Z 
4 A Happy Piece of Fortune. 4 
ax THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE ordered from you some few ym 
- weeks ago has been received and tested. I feel that it is due you that I say > 
P it exceeds all my expectations concerning it. I regard it as one of the happiest 
pieces of fortune in my experience that I was moved to send for it. I shall re- 2 
4 ice to recommend it to any one, and you are free to use my testimony in any . 

S 3 manner that you may desire.—Mrs. ard E. Bacon, Old Saybrook, Conn. q of 
E In Use Nine Years. 4 
rae lam much pleased with my NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, which de 

I purchased nearly nine years ago. Would not take $40.00 for it if | could not 7 
& 4 get another. I find it just as recommended .—Mrs. /. B. Humphrey, Washburn, Me. , +e 
J  ) 
@. 
: We Pay the Freight. iS) Gesceee HS 
a age We Offer Three Styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. P 
7" 7 
ad STYLE 1. Five Drawers = : . 2 = $19.00. 4 
e' 7" STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers - 21.75. 4 
Ss STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet = 2 = = 24.75. . 
4 On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine, freight paid, pS 
; at any freight office in New England, and guarantee safe arrival. ike 
> 
3 
> 
} PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. > 
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